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The British Coal Industry-- 
A Failure of Private Enterprise 
PM 


RICHARD B. Simons* 


ATIONALIZATION Of Britain’s coal mines in 1946 took 
place amidst general agreement that in this case pri- 
vate enterprise was a failure. To some extent this 

has stilled the dispute over the industry which has persisted 
for more than a generation. But it remains to be explained 
why the colliery owners failed to maintain the competitive 
efficiency of the mines and why relations between the owners 
and the miners were so embittered. An analysis of the recent 
history of the industry offers at least a partial answer to these 
questions. 

The sources of trouble are to be found in the period of 
great prosperity that the industry enjoyed from 1873 to 1913. 
British coal production more than doubled and exports 
trebled during these forty years.1 As their words and actions 
later showed, such long-continued success convinced the col- 
liery owners that their mining and managerial methods were 
sound. That is to say, they were fortified in a belief that small 
mining companies directly under the watchful eyes of boards 
of directors could be relied upon to introduce machinery as 
needed and to use (in the phrase of the economic textbooks) 
the “correct proportions of capital and labor” for maximum 
profits and efficiency. When there were temporary slumps in 
the coal trade the owners cut prices and wages until de- 


* Dr. Simons is stationed at Kaiserslautern, Germany, where he is teaching 
European history to armed forces personnel in the University of Maryland's 
Overseas Program. This paper is a portion of his doctoral dissertation at the 
University of Chicago. 

* Finlay A. Gibson, A Compilation of Statistics for the Coal-Mining Indus- 
try of the United Kingdom (Cardiff, 1922) , p. 77. 
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mand revived; and the fact that it always did revive created a 
dangerous confidence in the response of demand to price 
changes. The colliery owners placed great emphasis on keep- 
ing down labor costs, and to do so they consistently and 
indiscriminately fought against welfare measures for the 
miners. In spite of this they were able to recruit the number 
of men necessary for expanding production, which seemed 
convincing proof that labor should not be “coddled.” There 
were predictions that if rising labor costs were not checked, 
German competition would mean the loss of certain export 
markets. But the mine owners had firm confidence in the con- 
tinuance of the long-term prosperity of the industry.” 
Beneath the surface of this prosperity, however, there were 
several significant developments. One was the spread of so- 
cialism among the miners, which began in the 1890's and 
proceeded rapidly in the decade before the outbreak of war. 
The memories of oppression before the passage of the mining 
acts, the strong community feeling of the isolated mining vil- 
lages, the dangers (some of them avoidable) of work in the 
mines, and the continual opposition of the owners to amel- 
ioration of the miners’ lot, created the “seedbed.’’* A small 
socialist minority carried on propaganda work, and according 
to Frank Hodges (a leader of the miners) their efforts were 
furthered by Ruskin College, the Central Labour College, 
and the Workers’ Educational Association.* In countless pit 
lodge meetings and unrecorded conversations the issues of 
private enterprise and nationalization were discussed. A fun- 
damental shift of opinion was demonstrated by the election 
of socialists to high office in the Miners’ Federation, the pas- 
sage in 1904 by the Federation of a resolution calling for the 


* The Times (London) , June 23, 1914; Sankey Commission Hearings, 1919 
(Cmd. 359, 360), I, 151, 353; Il, 773. 

*Floris Delattre, L’Angleterre d’aprés-guerre et le probléme houiller 
(Paris, 1930) , pp. 121-122, 126. 

* Sankey Commission Hearings, 1919, II, 1090. 
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nationalization of the mines, and the introduction of a na- 
tionalization bill by miner M.P.’s in 1912.5 By 1914 private 
enterprise had lost the allegiance of the miners. 

At the same time, mining conditions were worsening. 
Great Britain was the first country to mine coal on a large 
scale, and in the last quarter of the 19th century the coal- 
fields were beginning to “age” as the thicker, more easily 
available coal seams were worked out. Under the pick and 
shovel mining methods of the day, output per man-shift (pro- 
duction per man per day, averaged over a year) reached its 
peak in the 1880's and then began a steady though fluctuating 
decline. Unless it was counteracted by mechanization of the 
mines or compensated for by higher prices, the decline in 
productivity was bound to lead to a financial crisis in the 
industry, to lower profits (or none at all) and lower wages. 
Mechanization began in the 18go0’s but did not proceed fast 
enough to turn back upward the productivity curve. How- 
ever, the world’s demand for coal was increasing at the rate 
of 4 per cent per annum and coal prices were slowly rising.® 
The latter trends, and the absence of statistics to show how 
much geological conditions were worsening, concealed the 
precarious nature of the coal trade’s prosperity. In fact, the 
industry had never seemed so thriving as it was in 1913, when 
output soared to 287 million tons, and exports of coal and 
coke totaled 80 million tons (98 million tons if bunker coal 
is included) . 

The First World War disrupted the export trade upon 
which the industry was so largely dependent. But in 1919 
demand exceeded production because of a large backlog of 


®R. Page Arnot, The Miners: A History of the Miners’ Federation, 1889- 
1910 (London, 1949) , pp. 77-80, 144-149, 390. 

* Samuel Commission Report, 1926 (Cmd. 2600) , pp. 120, 123; League of 
Nations, Economic Committee, The Problems of the Coal Industry (Geneva, 
1929) , pp. 6-9. , 

™Samuel Commission Hearings, 1925 (No. cmd. no.), Vol. II, Part A, 
p- 124. 
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overseas orders for British coal; commercial prospects seemed 
rosy. One effect of the war, however, made itself felt immedi- 
ately. The emotional stresses and high hopes of the war years 
crystallized the discontent among the miners. Shortly after 
the Armistice, the Miners’ Federation demanded the nation- 
alization of the mines, an increase in wages, and a shorter 
work day. In March 1919, under the threat of a crippling coal 
strike, the Coalition Government of Lloyd George appointed 
the Sankey Commission to investigate the state of the industry 
and the justice of the miners’ demands.® 

In testimony before the Commission the miners advocated 
nationalization on moral and economic grounds. They said 
no one had a right to make a profit out of their labor, and 
they refused to accept any longer the role of passive instru- 
ments of production, on a level with the machinery and the 
pit ponies. They also contended that the industry was ineffi- 
ciently organized. As evidence they cited the testimony of Sir 
Richard Redmayne, H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines, that 
“collective production” would permit many economies. They 
said that the workings of the war-time Coal Control showed 
that a financial consolidation of the industry would prevent 
the marginal mines from dictating high prices for the con- 
sumers and low wages for the miners. They attacked the 
moral basis and economic results of private ownership of min- 
eral rights in coal. They concluded that nationalization was 
in the interest of the consumers, the miners, and the nation.® 

The colliery owners were genuinely indignant at this at- 
tack upon their management of the industry. They detailed 
the record of expanding production and exports from 1873 
to 1913, asserting that it was ample proof that the charges of 
inefficiency were untrue. They excoriated the “radical” lead- 

*G. D. H. Cole, Labour in the Coal-Mining Industry (Oxford, 1928), 
PP- 70-74. 


* Sankey Commission Hearings, 1919, I, 6, 9, 29, 311, 320-324, 328; II, 462, 
524, 918, 946, 949- 
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ers of the miners and said that the drop in output per man 
before, during, and after the war was due to deliberate restric- 
tion of production by the miners. With the help of witnesses 
from the chambers of commerce and the coal-using industries, 
they vigorously defended private enterprise, “the corner- 
stone” of British greatness. Over their strenuous objections 
the miners were granted an increase in pay and the mining 
shift was shortened one hour. But with the aid of widespread 
urge to return to “normalcy,” the mine owners were able to 
defeat any move to nationalize the coal and the mines as 
recommended by 7 of the 13 members of the Sankey 
Commission.’° 

As a matter of fact, in 1919 the British coal industry was 
not inefficient as compared to its European competitors, 
though output per man-shift was declining. The longterm 
trend was due to worsening natural conditions; the war-time 
and post-war decline was due principally, not to a policy of 
restriction on the part of the Miners’ Federation, but to the 
cessation of developmental work during the war and then the 
assigning of a large (but unknown) proportion of the labor 
force to making up that arrears." But the most significant fact 
is that the mine owners refused to recognize the influence of 
worsening geological conditions, or the advantages to be 
gained from organizing the industry into larger units of 
production. 

When nationalization seemed definitely defeated and gov- 
ernment control of coal prices ended, the colliery owners were 
content to restore the mines to pre-war efficiency. In the com- 
mercial slump of 1921 they demonstrated their faith in the 
elasticity of the demand for coal by enforcing on the miners 

1° Tbid., Il, 440, 445, 454, 804-810, 855-856, 1054, 1062, 1137; Sankey Com- 
mission Reports (Cmd. 210), pp. 5, 10-12, 27-28; The Times (London), May 
22, June 12, 17, 18, 20, 1919; R. H. Tawney, “The Abolition of Economic Con- 
trols, 1918-1921,” Economic History Review, XIII, 6-8, 19 (London, 1948) . 


4 Sankey Commission Hearings, 1919, Il, 1167, 1185, 1187, 1216, 1217; 
Samuel Commission Report, 1926, pp. 120, 123, 130. 
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a return to the pre-war level of real wages in order to cut 
prices. Demand did increase temporarily because of a coal 
strike in the United States and the French invasion of the 
Ruhr. But when the effects of these incidents disappeared late 
in 1924, exports of British coal fell off sharply and much of 
the industry began to operate at a loss.’* It was facing the 
beginning of the inter-war coal trade depression. 

To the colliery owners the slump in the export trade was 
just a temporary matter to be met by another reduction in 
prices, so they proposed longer hours and a further cut in 
wages. The miners believed that these sacrifices would be use- 
less unless the industry was made more efficient. They refused 
to discuss wage reductions unless the owners first agreed to re- 
organize the industry, which the owners refused to consider. 
In August 1925 the threat of a miners’ strike backed by the 
entire trade union movement caused the Conservative Gov- 
ernment to appoint the Samuel Commission to investigate the 
state of the industry. A subsidy was given to the mine owners 
to enable them to continue production while the Commission 
did its work. 

In evidence before the Samuel Commission the Miners’ 
Federation and the Labour Party asserted that the coal trade 
was not involved in a temporary slump. Rather it was facing 
a depression that resulted from the increasing use of new 
sources of fuel and power as well as fiercer competition from 
continental coal producers. To meet this challenge the indus- 
try would have to be reorganized: the mines would have to 
be mechanized to raise productivity; small mines would have 
to be merged into large units; the by-product industries 
should be expanded to extract the greatest possible benefit 


*G. D. H. Cole, op. cit., pp. 181-242; Samuel Commission Report, 1926, 
P- 4- 
48 Macmillan Report, 1925 (Cmd. 2478), p. 18; G. D. H. Cole, A Short 
History of the British Working Class Movement, 1789-1947 (London, 1948) , 
p. 416. 
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from the coal; and a central agency should be established to 
control export sales. To carry out this complete reorganiza- 
tion, the miners and Labourites proposed that the industry be 
nationalized." 

The Mining Association replied that the industry was 
efficient, that its pre-1913 record showed that it did not need 
to be reorganized. They said there was “little scope’’ for the 
further introduction of machinery in the mines, and they dis- 
missed the nationalization proposal as “impractical,” “castles 
in Spain.” They discounted competition from petroleum and 
hydro-electricity, and they ignored the effects of geological 
conditions upon output per man-shift. Instead the colliery 
owners attributed low productivity, and indeed all the 
troubles of the industry, to the miners. They bitterly declared 
that the miners had adopted ‘“‘syndicalist policies,’ aimed at 
making it impossible for private enterprise to carry on the 
mines. They demanded that the miners give up national wage 
negotiations, work an hour longer with no increase in com- 
pensation, and, in fact, accept district-negotiated wage reduc- 
tions averaging over 20 per cent. The colliery owners asserted 
that if they were given a free hand to meet competition, the 
industry would recover its export trade and the miners and 
the country would benefit. 

The charge of syndicalism and deliberate restriction of 
output was serious, and the Commission investigated it care- 
fully. In its report the Commission declared that there was no 
basis for the Mining Association’s assertion. The causes of low 
productivity were to be found in worsening geological condi- 
tions. For the first time the Commission collected and pub- 
lished statistics on this vital matter, showing that even in the 
brief period from 1913 to 1924 the depth of the mines had in- 


“Samuel Commission Hearings, 1925, vol. II, Part B, pp. 668-677, 1017- 
102 


8 Ibid., Part A, pp. 297-308; Part B, pp. 930-935, 942-948, 958-959, 968, 
1039-1042, 1049-1051. 
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creased markedly and the thickness of the available coal seams 
had decreased. On the basis of this and other evidence the 
Commissioners decided that the miners were right, that the 
mines should be mechanized and the industry should be re- 
organized into larger units. But they believed that this could 
best be effected under private ownership of the mines. They 
proposed that the State buy out private mineral rights in coal 
and then use its power as lessor to foster amalgamations. 
While reorganization was being carried out, they recom- 
mended that the miners temporarily accept lower wages in 
order to save the industry. 

If the Samuel Commission’s recommendations had been 
carried out they may well have laid the basis for the future 
prosperity of the industry under private enterprise. But the 
coal industry had become the storm center of British politics 
and the Conservative Government did not act. A bellicose, 
“showdown” psychology developed and a stoppage of coal 
production occurred on May 1, 1926, followed by an abortive 
so-called “general strike.” Incensed by this development, the 
Government abandoned the Samuel Report and permitted 
the coal stoppage to continue for nearly seven months. The 
colliery owners were able to force the miners to give up na- 
tional wage agreements and accept a level of real wages sub- 
stantially lower than pre-war. The mining shift was also 
increased by one hour.!7 

After 1926 the colliery owners had a free hand to try to 
solve the industry’s problems. They did not do so by survey- 
ing the coalfields to plan and carry out technical amalgama- 
tions of the mines, or by a massive investment program to 
mechanize and modernize the mines; they sincerely believed 
that these measures were not necessary. Instead they relied on 


* Samuel Commission Report, 1926, pp. 39-40, 51-52, 66-73, 77, 120, 123, 
130, 173-174, 229-230, 233-235. : 

* Isador Lubin and Helen Everett, The British Coal Dilemma (New York, 
1927), pp. 78-119. 
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price cutting, forcing down wages so that prices could be low- 
ered about 25, per cent between 1925, and 1929. Despite these 
sacrifices the export trade did not revive. The entire industry 
was adversely affected by the loss of much of the export trade 
because the export districts tried to recoup themselves in the 
home market, and sharpened inter-district competition drove 
down home prices without a compensating increase in de- 
mand. All that price cutting achieved was losses for the own- 
ers, and a greatly reduced standard of living for the miners.'® 
Contrary to neo-classical economic theory (as stated by Alfred 
Marshall and H. Stanley Jevons)?* the demand for coal 
proved to be remarkably unresponsive to the lowering of 
prices; depression became chronic. 

The coal trade depression of the ‘twenties and ’thirties is 
ascribable in part to the First World War. Fuel shortages and 
high coal prices during and just after the war fostered increas- 
ing efficiency in the use of coal and stimulated the devel- 
opment of petroleum and hydro-electricity. Coal’s virtual 
monopoly as a source of fuel and power was broken and, in 
contrast to the pre-war period (when the demand for coal 
increased 4 per cent per year) , the world’s demand for coal 
increased only a total of 8 per cent from 1913 to 1937. At the 
same time the capacity to produce coal increased rapidly be- 
cause of the mechanization of the mines in most countries. 
The result was a wide margin of surplus productive capacity, 
a glut of the world’s markets, anc declining coal prices. 
Economic nationalism played its prt; the coal producing 
countries tried to shift the burden of the depression by means 
of trade restrictions and subsidies.”° 


8 J. Harry Jones, et al., The Coal-Mining Industry; An International Study 
in Planning (London, 1939), pp. 27, 30, 32-33, 45-48, 61, 71, 82, 86, 167. 

* Alfred Marshall, Principles of Economics (8th ed., New York, 1950), 
pp. 102-103; H. Stanley Jevons, The British Coal Trade (London, 1915), 
pp. 257-260. 

* League of Nations, Economic Committee, op. cit., pp. 6-12; International 
Labour Office, The World Coal-Mining Industry (Geneva, 1938) , I, 76. 
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In such a situation price cutting was ineffective. The bank- 
ruptcy of this policy was so obvious by 1930 that a majority 
of the colliery owners was willing to accept a Labour Govern- 
ment plan for empowering the industry to set prices and 
production quotas for the home market. Labour spokesmen 
said the scheme was intended to give the industry “new re- 
sources” to enable it to mechanize and reorganize the mines. 
A Reorganization Commission was included in the scheme, 
but the Labourites timidly refused to risk a Parliamentary 
defeat by giving the Commission effective powers of compul- 
sion.”! For their part the colliery owners accepted the relief 
granted by domestic price fixing, but refused to believe that 
reorganization was necessary. The Mining Association con- 
tinued to insist that the industry was as efficient as any in 
Europe. They fought and defeated all attempts at compulsory 
amalgamation, and succeeded in so hedging the nationaliza- 
tion of mineral rights in coal (carried out in 1938 by a Con- 
servative Government) that even that measure effected no 
change in the structure of the industry.” 

The colliery owners did carry through some amalgama- 
tions, though many of these were financial rather than a 
merging of small mines into large, efficient units. They 
pushed slowly forward with mechanization in the ‘thirties, 
but they did not tackle the problem of creating an efficient 
underground transport system for the increased tonnages that 
mechanization of the working faces entailed. As a result the 
industry lost its competitive efficiency: between 1913 and 
1936 output per man-shift rose 81 per cent in the Ruhr, 117 
per cent in Holland, 73 per cent in Poland, and 10 per cent in 
Britain. British productivity fell behind that of its principal 
competitors; and the industry was further handicapped by 


*1 Hansard, 5th Series, Commons Debates, vol. 233 (1929) , cols. 1245-1246, 
1259, 1265, 1270, 1293,-1311, 1671-1689, 1698, 1766, 1770. 

® Tbid., vol. 329 (1937), cols. 1143, 1151; W. H. B. Court, Coal (London, 
1951), pp. 22-23; Reid Report (Cmd. 6610), p. 31. 
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the lack of a central organization to control export sales. The 
colliery owners refused to create one, though the German coal 
industry used one to help it regain and hold its export mar- 
kets. In 1937, the last “normal” year before the Second World 
War, British coal exports were 40 million tons, about one-half 
the 1913 volume.** 

For the British miners these were lean years. In 1921 they 
had been forced to return to the pre-war level of real wages, 
and then in 1926-1929 the owners forced a still further reduc- 
tion. Wages were remarkably steady during the economic bliz- 
zard of 1930-1933, thanks to price and production control in 
the home market. But when business activity revived, the 
miners did not share in the general wage advance. In 1935 the 
Miners’ Federation reported that in some districts the wages 
of semi-skilled men were lower than the payments they would 
receive on the dole. When the miners asked for a wage in- 
crease the colliery owners pleaded inability to pay. Public 
sympathy for the miners was so strong that in 1936 the major 
industrial users of coal (except the railways) voluntarily 
accepted a 1s. per ton increase in coal prices in order that 
the miners could get about half of the pay increase for which 
they asked. Nevertheless, in 1938, coal mining wages ranked 
eighty-fourth on a list of 96-100 industries.** And low wages 
were aggravated by part-time working or chronic unemploy- 
ment. From the peak of 1,226,900 men in 1920, the mining 
labor force decreased to 781,700 in 1938, a reduction of 37 
per cent, which was caused by the loss of one-half of the export 
trade and the displacement of men by mechanization. Unem- 
ployment rates were consequently high, varying between 14 
and 34 per cent in the years 1927-1937, with the bulk of the 


* Reid Report, pp. 31-38; I-L.O., op. cit., I, 108-109, 143-144; J. Harry 
Jones, et al., op. cit., pp. 27, 82. 

“J. Harry Jones, et al., op. cit., pp. 85-86, 167; Political and Economic 
Planning, Report on the British Coal Industry (London, 1936), pp. 183-188; 
W. H. B. Court, op. cit., p. 266. 
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unemployed concentrated in the export districts of Scotland, 
Durham, and South Wales.*® These somber facts added bitter 
conviction to the miners’ belief that the colliery owners were 
mismanaging the industry. It is not surprising, then, to find 
that miners’ sons showed an increasing disinclination to enter 
the industry, and that the colliery owners failed to obtain the 
full coéperation of the miners in the mechanization of the 
pits.2* To the miners it seemed as if their sole hope was the 
Labour Party and its plans for nationalization. 

The true state of the coal industry was not appreciated 
either by the government or the British public on the eve of 
the Second World War. The extent to which the mines were 
becoming technically obsolescent was not commonly known; 
nor was there an awareness of the probable effects of the in- 
dustry’s failure to recruit annually a sufficient number of 
young men. A decline of 25 per cent in the output of coal 
between 1939 and 1945 made it obvious that something was 
seriously wrong.?? As usual the colliery owners placed the 
blame on the miners and government interference, charging 
that the government had “appeased” the miners by granting 
them flat-rate wage increases that removed their incentive to 
work. The miners replied with a charge of managerial inefh- 
ciency and a demand for government seizure of the mines.”® 
To find out what actually was wrong the Minister of Fuel 
and Power appointed late in 1944 a committee of eminent 
mining engineers and colliery directors, with Sir Charles Reid 
as chairman, to investigate the technical deficiencies of the 
industry. 

*1.L.0., op. cit., Il, 331; Colliery Year Book and Coal Trades Directory, 
1946 (London, 1946) , p. 558. 

* W. H. B. Court, op. cit., p. 27; Reid Report, pp. 36, 38. 


* W. H. B. Court, op. cit., pp. 268, 281. 
* Hansard, 5th Series, Commons Debates, vol. 392 (1943) , cols. 778-779, 786, 


tionalisation of the Coal Mines (Glasgow, 1944), passim. 
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The Reid Committee set out to discover why productivity 
in British mines had fallen behind that of other major coal 
producing countries. Natural conditions were of comparable 
difficulty in Britain, the Ruhr, and Holland, and therefore 
did not explain the lower output per man-shift in Britain. 
One of the causes, the Committee decided, was that private 
ownership of mineral rights in Britain had resulted “in the 
creation of an excessive number of mines of insufficient 
capacity for the requirements of the best mining practice.”’”® 
British mines had continued to use rope haulages, which were 
very wasteful of manpower compared to the locomotive haul- 
age used underground in the United States and continental 
countries. Further, the British colliery owners had lost the 
codperation of the miners; and there was no properly or- 
ganized training of entrants into the industry. To remove 
these impediments to high productivity, the Committee made 
detailed recommendations in its report for a complete tech- 
nical reconstruction of the industry and the improvement of 
labor-management relations. The Reid Committee empha- 
sized that these measures would require careful planning and 
coérdination on the national and district levels, and they 
recommended that Parliament immediately create an Author- 
ity with the financial resources and compulsory powers neces- 
sary to reconstruct the industry.*° 

The Reid Report amounted to an indictment of the fail- 
ures of private enterprise, all the more damning because it 
was authoritative and came from men who could not be sus- 
pected of doctrinaire leanings towards socialism. Even before 
the Report was issued, the Tory Reform Committee proposed 
to force a reorganization and refinancing of the industry.*! 
With both the Conservative Party and the Reid Committee 


*® Reid Report, p. 37. 

™ Ibid., pp. 37-38, 129-138. 

“Tory Reform Committee, Forward by the Right—A Policy for Coal 
(London, 1944), passim. 
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advocating compulsory reconstruction of the industry, one 
would think that the Mining Association would recognize the 
inevitable and promise to codperate with the proposed Au- 
thority. But the colliery owners detested compulsion so much 
that they threw away what was probably their last chance to 
preserve private enterprise. Even after the publication of the 
Reid Report in March 1945, the Mining Association con- 
tinued to oppose “government interference,” and instead 
proposed to form a “voluntary trust” to which the govern- 
ment was supposed to lend the money necessary to reorganize 
the industry “along the lines’ of the Reid Committee’s recom- 
mendations.** Newspaper reaction to this proposal was uni- 
versally hostile, and it was apparent that whichever Party won 
the general election of 1945, this attempt to preserve the old 
order was in vain.** 

In extenuation of the colliery owner’s failures it has been 
pointed out that their earlier successes blinded them in the 
‘twenties to the necessity of reorganizing and mechanizing the 
mines. It is to be regretted that the Mining Association 
showed little appreciation of the problem even in the 'thirties, 
and continued to insist that the industry was the most efficient 
in Europe and did not need to be reorganized. Previous suc- 
cesses in building up the world’s largest export trade also 
made the industry peculiarly vulnerable in an era of coal 
trade depression and economic nationalism. Britain was, in 
fact, by far the largest loser of exports, and (significantly) its 
losses were mostly to its better-organized German compeéeti- 
tor.** The decline in trade, losses and low profits made it 
difficult for the British colliery owners to obtain fresh capital 
for mechanization. But perhaps the necessary capital would 


* Robert W. Foot, A Plan for Coal (London, 1945) , passim. 

* Harold Wilson, New Deal for Coal (London, 1945), pp. 186-197; Politi- 
cal and Economic Planning, The British Fuel and Power Industries (London, 
1947), pp. 277-281; The Economist, CLI, 609, Oct. 19, 1946. 

*1.L.0., op. cit., I, 143-144. 
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have been forthcoming if they had shown more alacrity in 
rationalizing the industry before depression became chronic. 
It must also be said that the British miners were not easy 
to deal with, and that their repeated insistence on nationaliza- 
tion was a discouragement to investment. However, just after 
the First World War the miners in both Germany and the 
United States passed resolutions calling for the nationaliza- 
tion of the mines. Yet this did not prevent the mine owners 
of these two countries from successfully carrying through 
mechanization. And although labor-management disputes 
were frequent, in neither country did management lose the 
codperation of the miners.** Furthermore, the fact that after 
1919 the British miners dropped the moral argument for 
nationalization leads one to believe that their codperation 
could have been secured if the colliery owners had applied 
the balm of higher wages and better working conditions. 
The colliery owners paid dearly for their mistakes. These 
troubled decades meant an end to the unquestioned accept- 
ance of their position and the high though fluctuating profits 
that their experience had led them to expect. These disap- 
pointments and the onus of failure are comparable, in a lesser 
degree perhaps, to the privations of low wages and the hope- 
lessness of chronic unemployment that were the miners’ lot. 
The miners did not help the situation by withholding full 
coéperation. But, as the directors of the industry, the colliery 
owners must bear the major part of the responsibility for its 
avoidable failures. The sorry record of their mistakes (and 
the practical difficulties of reconversion**) renders most im- 
probable the denationalization of the British coal industry. 


* United Mine Workers Journal, 32:4, October 15, 1921; J. Harry Jones, 
et al., op. cit., pp. 260-261. 

%® Herbert Heldman, “Economic Problems of Denationalization,” Political 
Science Quarterly, 66:576-597, Dec. 1951. 
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ROM the founding of the Second International in 1889 
to the outbreak of world conflict in 1914, the Socialists 
of Europe generally associated themselves with the cause 
of peace and internationalism. Yet their public attention to 
the details of international affairs was rather limited in com- 
parison with their concern over domestic affairs or their 
debates on the eventual Socialist organization of the economy. 
Even while tension was increasing most ominously in the 
years immediately preceding World War I, the Socialists at 
their national and international congresses warned against 
and attacked the road to war, but generally neglected detailed 
analyses of specific events which might have produced a 
sophisticated theory of causation and a vigorous program of 
action.! Thus, when war came, most Socialists were vague and 
confused in thought and action, and in an astounding reversal 
of their previous position supported the war efforts of their 
national governments. 


* The author is an assistant professor of history at Ohio State University. 

1 An examination of the records of the International Socialist Congresses, 
at Paris in 1900, Amsterdam in 1904, Stuttgart in 1907, and Copenhagen in 
1910, reveals rather limited and automatic discussions and resolutions on inter- 
national questions. At the congresses of the Unified Socialist Party of France 
from 1905 to 1914, the record is similar. There was virtually no discussion of 
foreign affairs in 1905, 1908, 1909, 1911, 1912, and amazingly enough, 1914. At 
the Congresses of 1906 (Limoges) , 1907 (Nancy), and 1910 (Paris), the debate 
was centered largely around the provocative attacks upon patriotism by Hervé, 
while at the Congress of 1913 (Brest) the issue under discussion was the pro- 
posed return to the three year law of military service. 
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Aside from the tendency toward opportunism in the 
political behavior of party leaders, which is frequently based 
upon the desire for personal status and advancement,” the 
confusion or ineptitude of the leading Socialists as critics of 
foreign affairs may in part be attributed to a basic methodo- 
logical inadequacy. They were almost completely dependent 
upon one instrument of analysis, the neo-Marxist theory of 
imperialism, which was bold and sweeping in approach® but 
frequently fallacious in specific application.‘ It left Socialists 
with an almost paralyzing dilemma of opposition to war on 
moral, pacifist grounds but belief in the inevitability of war 
under capitalism on dialectical grounds.® It led directly to 
the twin Socialist fallacies on foreign affairs issues, the willing- 
ness to substitute a broad general theory for specific empirical 
analyses and the unwillingness to supplement or revise the 
Marxist theory of imperialism with other principles drawn 
directly from evidence. 

Among the Socialists, however, a few were more persistent 
than the rest in their approach to international affairs, and 


*For a brilliant discussion of this theme in relation to leaders of prole- 
tarian parties, see Michels, Roberto, Political Parties (New York, 1948) , 93-374- 

* To note the vast improvement in rational analysis of war brought by the 
Marxist theory, compare the latter with earlier types of explanations noted by 
May, Mark, A Social Psychology of War and Peace (New Haven, 1943) , 2-8, or 
with earlier economic explanations in Silberner, Edmund, The Problem of 
War in Nineteenth Century Economic Thought (Princeton, 1946) , 70-182. 

“Among the many pieces of careful research within the last twenty-five 
years, which have proved empirically that the economic interest of private 
entrepreneurs was not the only or even the crucial factor in some of the crises 
leading to the first World War, the best are Feis, Herbert, Europe, The 
World’s Banker (New Haven, 1930) , Viner, Jacob, “International Finance and 
Balance of Power Diplomacy, 1880-1914,” in Southwestern Political and Social 
Science Quarterly, IX (1929), White, Harry, The French International Ac- 
counts, 1880-1913 (Cambridge, 1933), Staley, Eugene, War and the Private 
Investor (New York, 1935) , Hoffman, Ross, Great Britain and German Trade 
Rivalry, 1875-1914 (Philadelphia, 1933) . 

* The theoretical development of the neo-Marxist concept of imperialism 
and the controversy between the disproportionality and underconsumption 
schools are treated by Winslow, E. M., The Pattern of Imperialism (New York, 
1948) and Sweezy, Paul, The Theory of Capitalist Development (New York, 
1942) . 
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among them Jean Jaurés was perhaps foremost.® In the large, 
standard edition of his writings,’ questions of international 
affairs, of war and peace, occupy some 60 per cent of the space. 
Quantitatively and qualitatively he established a distin- 
guished record as a commentator on foreign relations. In a 
flood of editorials and speeches he carried on a relentless 
campaign against the anti-German spirit of revenge for 
Alsace-Lorraine, the unleashing of imperialistic forces in 
Morocco, and French involvement in the Balkan crises 
through the Franco-Russian Alliance.’ His voice became a 
force for peace, which was increasingly feared by his oppo- 
nents, until it was stilled by assassination on July 31, 1914.° 

Jaurés was an active man of politics, crucially involved in 
affairs of the French Chamber of Deputies, the newspaper 
’ Humanité, the French Socialist Party, and the Second Inter- 
national. In his vast outpouring of commentary he was too 
limited by considerations of time and pressures of politics to 
construct an explicit theory of foreign relations. However, an 
examination of his writings indicates that his effectiveness 
as critic was based upon certain recurrent patterns of thought 
on questions of war and peace. 

There are two categories for distinction in an analysis of 


* Jean-Louis-Marie Jaurés, born on September 3, 1859, in Castres, and 
assassinated July 31, 1914, in Paris, occupied a significant position in French 
ublic life for twenty-nine years. He made his mark equally well as Deputy, 
homie and editor of /’Humanité, historian, philosopher, and Socialist leader. 
The best biographies are Rappoport, Charles, Jean Jaurés (Paris, 1915), 
Desanges, Paul and Mériga, L., Vie de Jaurés (Paris, 1924) , Challaye, Félicien, 
Jaurés (Paris, 1936) , and Jackson, J. Hampdon, Jean Jaurés (London, 1942). 
7 Jaurés, Jean, Oeuvres de Jean Jaurés, edited by Max Bonnafous (g vols., 
Paris, 1931-1939) . Hereafter reference will be made to Oeuvres. 

* Material for this paper has not, however, been drawn to any extent from 
the record of these three campaigns, since they were of such complex and con- 
tinuous nature as to require special and separate treatment. 

* According to his friend, the Socialist, Charles Rappoport, who spent a 
good part of July 31, 1914, with Jaurés, he planned to write a savage attack 
upon the causes and responsibilities for the war, which would cut across na- 
tional lines and prove the futility of the fight on all sides. Zévaés, Alexandre, 
Un dpotre de rapprochement franco-allemand: Jean Jaurés (Paris, 1941), 194. 
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Jaurés ideas on foreign relations. First, it is necessary to con- 
sider the ideals from which he argued, the aims and aspira- 
tions toward which an ideal foreign policy should move. 
These goals were principally peace, democracy, and socialism, 
all of them considered by Jaurés as the sine qua non for an 
equitable and just life. However, if these were to be the goals 
of a foreign policy, they were also the method. Peace was 
essential for the achievement of democracy and socialism, 
while democracy and socialism made the attainment of peace 
almost certain. 

Secondly, one must consider the factors which appeared 
to him as crucial in the origin and development of interna- 
tional breakdown. Showing considerable insight into the 
power motivations of men in roles of policy and opinion 
formation, Jaurés attributed tension and war not only to 
capitalistic imperialism but also to the power-prestige drive 
among nations and officials, the shroud of secrecy in diplo- 
macy, the misuse of patriotism, the influence of militarists, 
and the activities of the yellow press. 


II. 


The guiding principle for Jaurés in his critique of and 
his ideal for foreign policy was the preservation of peace. As 
a humanist, he hated violence and destruction. As a Socialist, 
he envisioned a day when a full and prosperous life for all 
would be unmarred by the brutality of force. Throughout 
his life, in a passionate though non-chauvinistic love for his 
native land, Jaurés tried to associate France with the mission 
of peace. In the columns of La Dépéche de Toulouse in 1887, 
when friction between France and Germany was reaching a 
periodic high point, he sounded a note which would sym 
bolize a lifelong effort. France did not believe in war, wrote 
the twenty-eight year old deputy, and despite any German 
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preparations, she would never fight except to defend her own 
soil.?° 

Because peace was so essential for the attainment of social 
justice, Socialist critics had to be extremely perceptive and 
flexible in exposing the root cause of international tensions. 
For Jaurés, there was never absolute certainty of war or peace, 
a position at odds with the idea of the inevitability of war 
under capitalism, which characterized certain neo-Marxist 
writings. Peace might be maintained by a critical vigilance 
over the men and events making foreign relations. “It de- 
pends on us, watching events carefully, raising high above 
nations the banner of peace, warding off catastrophes, and 
instituting finally a regime of security and justice.” "4 

To be sure, Jaurés faced the charge by conservatives like 
Brunetiére, the strongly Catholic editor of La Revue de Deux 
Mondes, that he, like many Socialists, was preaching peace 
and disarmament among nations while urging violence and 
strife among Frenchmen on behalf of the class struggle. Jaurés 
responded to this “childish play on words” in La Petite 
République by pointing out that in the past at certain mo- 
ments in history force had been justifiable as means when 
none other were available to achieve socially desirable ends. 
As examples, he cited the attack upon reactionary forces dur- 
ing the French Revolution and the Italian struggle for libera- 
tion against the Austrians. Yet, now, even for the achievement 
of social ends, parliamentary means were available, which 
made any recourse to force quite obsolete. Under no circum- 
stances, however, would he admit that aggressive wars among 
nations were ever justifiable, for they resulted merely in a 
perpetuation of hatred and a spirit of revenge. Certain kinds 
of revolution then might conceivably justify the use of force, 
but the lust for national power could never do so.'” 


1 Oeuvres, I, February 12, 1887, 5-6. 
4 Oeuvres, VII, December 27, 1908, 26. 
Oeuvres, II, December 12, 1903, 55-56. 
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The greatest weapon in the fight for peace, Jaurés felt, 
was the attainment and practice of democracy.’* Underlying 
this principle there was a kind of axiomatic belief of his that 
the masses, victims rather than gainers in war, would naturally 
advocate peace, while the ruling class and its leaders, who 
profited by wars, might precipitate them. Democracy, he felt, 
was the system through which the majority could check on 
aggressive leadership and preserve peace by direct participa- 
tion in the affairs of states. The triumph of the democratic 
method thus became for him another goal of foreign policy. 
The twofold duty in foreign relations for the French Repub- 
lic should be to avoid dangerous adventures herself and to 
stand boldly as an example for those growing democratic 
movements in other countries, which might check the forces 
of war.!* The masses of Europe appeared ready for such demo- 
cratic leadership, and France alone seemed to Jaurés in a 
position to inspire them.® When finally democracy had tri- 
umphed in all the states of Europe, and majorities could 
check their ruling classes and leaders, explosive international 
rivalries would probably disappear.’® In these sentiments 
Jaurés appeared conspicuously as the ever-optimistic sup- 
porter of democracy in the nineteenth century tradition of a 
Michelet or a Mill. 

An important example of this Jauressiste faith in democ- 
racy was his belief that its extension could relieve the current 
tensions among states, which had arisen from hostile alliance 
systems. In an action charged with daring originality, he 
urged that friendship between France and Italy was possible, 
even though the latter was then, in 1901, a member of the 


%* By democracy Jaurés generally meant the exercise of full political and 


civil rights by each individual so that the parliamentary system could be used 
to redress injustices. 


“ Oeuvres, I, January 9, 1890, 28-32. 

%* Jaurés felt that the United States was too far away and too consumed 
with commercial values to act as Europe’s democratic model. 

%¢ Jaurés, Jean, Action socialiste (Paris, 1899) , 351-355. 
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Triple Alliance. The basis for this friendship was not to be 
secret bribery but rather the respect of each for the demo- 
cratic institutions of the other. By disrupting the two Coali- 
tion Systems, the association of France and Italy might well 
produce disarmament and peace.’" Thus, a kind of equation 
was being developed, that democracy could not thrive without 
peace and that peace might be secured by the practice of 
democracy. 

The third general principle upon which the establishment 
of just and equitable international relations seemed contin- 
gent was the growing influence of Socialism. For a devoted 
Socialist, it was profoundly logical that those dedicated to the 
improvement of the worker’s life would most firmly pur- 
sue the policy of peace and democracy. Jaurés expressed 
faith in a Socialist program for foreign policy many times, 
though never more cogently than in a major address in the 
Chamber of Deputies on December 8, 1905, in the midst of 
the first Moroccan tension. He maintained that the Socialists 
were fighting for three specific principles in the foreign rela- 
tions, the perfection of the defensive strength of the nation 
by democratizing the military machine,'* the unity of workers’ 
action in all countries to prevent the outbreak of wars, and 
the systematic recourse to international arbitration.’® Such a 
program made the achievement of Socialism an indispensible 
goal for the ideal foreign policy. 

Though admitting somewhat sadly that the workers of 
Europe were not yet strongly enough organized to prevent 
wars, Jaurés believed that their strength and determination 
were growing through the Socialist movement.”° Too optimis- 


* Oeuvres, I, April 11, 1901, 259-260. 

%* Jaurés was the great exponent in theory and action of the use of a 
militia system and an extensive reserve program in place of the increase of the 
regular standing army. These views were brilliantly expressed in his l’Armée 
nouvelle (Paris, 1910) . 

* Oeuvres, Il, December 8, 1g05, 415-416. 
™ Ibid., 420. 
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tically indeed, he felt that the proletariat would soon ignore 
those accusations which depicted them as enemies of their 
native land because of their international class affiliations. 
The workers “will defend national freedom, but they will 
not be duped by those who are trying to exploit the idea of 
patriotism for selfish class ends.” It must be noted, however, 
that the distinction between genuine national interest and 
selfish class ends, which he proposed as a guide for the work- 
ers, hardly satisfied the critics of Socialist internationalism. 
An article in Le Journal des débats, aimed particularly at 
Jaurés as historian of the French Revolution, lumped the 
contemporary Socialists with the emigrés of the 1790's as 
groups which had worked against the interests of France. In 
his reply Jaurés distinguished between emigrés, who had tried 
to sustain a war against democratic France, and Socialists, who 
were working for peace so that democracy and social justice 
might expand. “The emigrés armed Europe against France 
in order to bring back the past. We seek to effect the dissipa- 
tion of misunderstandings between France and the rest of 
Europe in order to prepare the future.’’*? Only the Socialists, 
he insisted, were seeking to substitute disarmament and arbi- 
tration for armed peace and war.*® 

With a great deal of pride in Socialist accomplishment, 
Jaurés pointed from time to time to the role that organized 
workers were playing in various European countries in the 
movement for peace. The fraternal visits exchanged by dele- 
gations of French and English workers in 1902 helped to pave 
the way for the entente between the two countries.** The 


™ Ibid., December 15, 1905, 444. 

* Oeuvres, I, September 28, 1902, 366. 

* Ibid., 368. 

™* Jaurés looked favorably upon simple entente arrangements between 
countries, as distinct from hard military alliances. Thus, though he was a most 
bitter foe of the Russian Alliance, he welcomed it as early as 1891 when it 
appeared to be simply an expression of mutual friendship. /bid., August 6, 1891, 
41-42. 
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active agitation of the Italian Socialists aided in breaking the 
power of Crispi, which was an essential preface to the arbitra- 
tion treaty between France and Italy.25 Through their labor 
unions and Socialist parties, the French workers demanded to 
know in 1904 what commitments France had made to Russia, 
which might embroil the French in the Russo-Japanese War.”* 
Their Socialist training, he felt, was making the workers 
aware of the consistent attempt by anti-Republican and pro- 
clerical interests to involve France in useless adventures.?" 

The mixture of Socialist method and purpose was par- 
ticularly effective in the creation of a just policy toward back- 
ward areas. Only Socialists, he insisted, fully appreciated and 
understood the great march of colonial peoples toward na- 
tional independence and autonomy. They alone, therefore, 
consistently attempted to halt the destructive, ever-increasing 
spiral of colonial warfare. In commenting upon the Anglo- 
French Entente in the Chamber late in 1904, Jaurés, genu- 
inely pleased that a peaceful settlement of outstanding dis- 
putes had been made between the two great powers, argued 
against utilizing it as a partnership for new colonial enter- 
prises. Asiatic and African people were on the march, he 
warned, and would resent further European interference. For 
the sake of peace and justice the Socialists would fight for a 
humane and civilizing administration over the already-exist- 
ing colonies and would vehemently oppose the idea of further 
expansion.”8 

Unlike many more orthodox Socialists, Jaurés welcomed 


* Oeuvres, II, April 7, 1904, 79. In attributing a major role to the labor and 
socialist movement in the growing friendship of France with Italy and England, 
Jaurés was in part playing the role of the Socialist publicist. Little or no men- 
tion is made of this aspect of those negotiations in the standard diplomatic 
accounts of the period. See Fay, S. B., The Origins of the World War (2 vol., 
New York, 1930) , I, 141-168. Also Schmitt, B., The Coming of the War (2 vol., 
New York, 1930) , I, 23-53. 

* Oeuvres, II, 82-85. 

* Ibid., 89-90. 

* Tbid., November 10, 1904, 132. 
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the function of a special kind of civilizing mission in the colo- 
nies.?® France might expect to gain the good will of backward 
areas by carrying, not the tools of religious domination and 
propaganda, but rather the materials for schools, hospitals, 
and relief. He urged Socialists to address themselves to the 
creation of humane contacts with colonial areas. It was not 
enough for them to write off colonies as the products of evil 
capitalistic expansion, since their cause was devoted to the 
positive improvement of the lot of the victimized and the 
prevention of the causes of friction.*° 


Ill. 


The maintenance of peace, the practice of democracy, and 
the growth of Socialism were, in general, the ends and means 
in the Jauressiste system. However, though Jaurés wrote and 
spoke more fully and eloquently on these themes than did 
most of his Socialist colleagues, he shared these views with 
others. The contribution which he made as a theorist and 
constant critic of foreign affairs lay rather in his concepts 
about the causes of conflict and the motivations of behavior 
in international relations. In his work, Jaurés, often more 
implicit than explicit, was flexible and suggestive. 

Influenced in part by Marxism, Jaurés stressed the connec- 
tion between war and capitalism. In 1900 he expressed the 
general belief that wars would occur as long as there was 
capitalism, though he felt that it would be senseless to await 
helplessly the fall of the system rather than to work for peace 
in specific critical situations.*! The acquisition of markets 
through conquest and the assurance of high domestic prices 
through excessive tariffs were products of the period of 


* An excellent example of the division among Marxists on the colonial 
question is found in the discussion of Van Kol’s report at the fifth Interna- 
tional Socialist Congress at Paris in 1900. See Compte rendu sténographique, 
Cinquiéme congrés socialiste international (Paris, 1901) , 172-180. 

® Oeuvres, I, November 26, 1901, 264-266. 

™ Tbid., August 7, 1900, 242. 
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monopoly capitalism. This struggle of groups of capitalists 
against each other had the dual result of poisoning the inter- 
national atmosphere and reducing the general consuming 
power.** 

The charge against capitalism was strongly underlined in 
a famous speech which was never delivered. Forbidden by 
Chancellor Biilow to deliver an address in Berlin in July, 
1905, Jaurés published it in the issue of L’Humanité on July 
9, 1905. The capitalist world, he insisted there, contained 
within it the seeds of war. ‘““The economic competition of 
nation against nation and individual against individual, the 
lust for gain, the need to open new markets at any price, even 
the firing of guns, in order to relieve the pressure of excess 
production under a capitalism weighed down by the burden 
of its own internal disorder—all of this today holds humanity 
in a state of constantly potential war.’** These capitalistic 
wars were particularly futile. They were wars without prin- 
ciples or without genuine ideological differences. “Today 
hurl France, Germany, and England against each other, and 
it will be impossible to determine the ideas that are at the 
root of the conflict.’’"** Some publicists, like Nietzsche, had 
contended that even little imperialistic wars were morally 
preferable to the banality and enervation of peace. This was 
disputed by Jaurés, who vehemently insisted that it was mod- 
ern capitalistic war, without principle or idealism, which was 
truly monotonous and dispirited. “It (the modern army) is for 
long periods merely an enormous bureaucracy, whose techni- 
cal skill is maintained while its moral fibre disintegrates 
through the lies of a sham war and a false peace.’ 

As an example of the warlike character of capitalism the 
Socialist from the Midi pointed to the Spanish-American War 


* Oeuvres, II, July 10, 1903, 7-8. 


8 Tbid., July 9, 1905, 244. 
™ Ibid., 257. 
® Ibid., 259-260. 
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of 1898. He contended that great capitalistic interests in the 
United States had precipitated a war to control Hawaii, the 
Philippines, and Cuba. He viewed this entire episode as a sin- 
gle part in the ever-widening network of expansionism which 
was resulting from the speed of capitalist concentration.*® 

A significant aspect in the economic interpretation of war, 
which Jaurés noted on many occasions, was the relationship 
between foreign war and domestic reaction. Through the 
solidarity forced upon the public during a foreign conflict, 
reactionary forces within a state were able to stem the tide of 
labor and Socialist opposition.*? Jaurés thus attacked the Eng- 
lish war with the Boers as a blow struck in the interests of the 
Rhodes Company against the interests of the growing labor 
movement in England.** The appeal to patriotic unity in 
France was, he felt, a conservative device aimed at the work- 
ing coalition of the Left after the Dreyfus Affair. The mod- 
erate and conservative political elements, represented by such 
organs as Le Temps, were anxious to destroy a coalition which 
had genuine chance for success in bringing social reforms. 
They stressed the anti-patriotism of the Socialists in order to 
turn the progressive bourgeois group against the coalition.*® 
“It has become profitable to denounce as enemies of the 
country those who see its glory in a system of permanent 
peace.”’ 4° 

Examples of this type of analysis could be repeated many 
times over from the available records. However, Jaurés was 
too keen and probing a critic to restrict his interpretation of 
foreign affairs to certain fixed economic assumptions. His de- 
tailed and careful examination of the daily dynamics of inter- 


* Tbid., I, July 28, 1898, 192-193. 

* Ibid., July 24, 1897, 177- 

* Ibid., September 25, 1902, 363. 

® Ibid., 364. 

 Ibid., November 3, 1899, 226-228. 
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national events yielded a set of guiding principles that ranged 
well beyond neo-Marxist generalizations. Superficially it 
might seem contradictory for Jaurés to adopt any other ex- 
planations of international breakdown after he had accepted 
as applicable the idea of necessary expansion under capital- 
ism. Still, on closer observation, there was no contradiction in 
the view that rational political goals for men in public roles 
might have the same sort of influence as the rational economic 
needs of capitalists. In fact, Jaurés was one of the very few 
Socialists following the suggestion of Marx himself that the 
proletariat might guard itself against war by very careful at- 
tention to diplomatic, military, and journalistic intrigue.*! In 
so doing, his empirical observations produced an analysis, 
which roughly suggests the work of later social scientists.*” 

Jaurés frequently pointed out the role of nationalistic ofh- 
cials in precipitating crises at times when the quest for 
capitalistic gain could not have played a strong part. He 
understood that occasionally policy was made out of a desire 
for prestige or a love of power by men in certain official 
roles.** Thus, he applauded the sharp criticism made by 

“ Oeuvres, IX, May 2, 1913, 244. 

“ The social scientists who have been concerned with the mainsprings of 
power in officialdom, its acquisition and motivation, have been particularly 
suggestive in interpreting the factors operating in the origin of wars. The 
brilliant Max Weber commented thus: “Experience teaches that claims to 
prestige have always played into the the origin of wars. Their part is difficult 
to gauge; it cannot be determined in general, but it is very obvious. For the 
bureaucrat and the officer, an expansion of power, however, means more office 

sitions, more sinecures, and better conditions for promotion.” Weber, Max, 
se Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, ed. by Gerth, H. H. and Mills, C. W. 
(New York, 1946) , 160. 

Among the many works on the influence of national or personal power 
and prestige as consistent factors in the outbreak of wars, two of the best are 
Robbins, Lionel, The Economic Causes of War (London, 1939) and Hawtrey, 
R. G., Economic Aspects of Sovereignty (London, 1930) . The outstanding work 
on the complex of political and sociological factors involved in French foreign 
relations is still Schuman, Frederick L., War and Diplomacy in the French 
Republic (New York, 1931) . 

“Since problems of diplomacy, international crisis, and war have not gen- 


erally been as much matters of concern for deliberative assemblies as domestic 
affairs (excepting, perhaps, for the U. S. Congress in recent times), the roles 
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Premier Combes at Saint-Jean-d’Angely in September, 1902, 
against the intemperate anti-German language recently em- 
ployed by Minister of War General André and Minister of 
Marine Pelletan. Jaurés agreed that France had to have strong 
defenses to protect her independence, but he did not condone 
in any way the attempts of self-important ministers to build 
either French prestige or their own reputations at the expense 
of other nations. Steeped in European culture as he was, he 
refused to accept the irrational accusations of these men that 
Germany was barbaric, the Germany, as he knew it, of 
Lessing, Goethe, Wagner, and Virchow.** 

In many specific phases of French foreign affairs, other 
than the great major issues of the Russian Alliance, the 
Moroccan events, and the Alsace-Lorraine problem, Jaurés 
assailed what he considered to be French provocation of 
crises, and rarely failed to put the finger on officials whose 
office permitted them to use power irresponsibly. An excellent 
example was his analysis of the near-catastrophe at Fashoda 
in 1898. Jaurés singled out as one of the principal causes of 


of foreign minister, diplomat, foreign office bureaucrat, or professional mili- 
tarist have been of key importance. On the functioning of the executive branch 
in French foreign relations, see Barthélemy, Joseph, Démocratie et politique 
étrangére (Paris, 1917) and Schuman, op. cit. 

Many outstanding figures on the French political scene between 1885-1914 
came under the review of Jaurés because of their function in relation to for- 
eign policy. The writings and biographies of these men reveal the sense of 
power which they derived from the consequential nature of their offices. 
Among the most revealing of such works are Porter, Charles, The Career of 
Theophile Delcassé (Philadelphia, 1936); Michon, Georges, Clemenceau 
(Paris, 1931) ; Chastenet, Jacques, Raymond Poincaré (Paris, 1948); Poincaré 
Raymond, The Memoirs of Raymond Poincaré (4 vols., London, 1926-1930) ; 
Cambon, Paul, Correspondence (3 vols., Paris, 1940); Lyautey, Louis, Vers le 
Maroc: lettres du Sud Oranais, 1903-1906 (Paris, 1937) . 

“It is an important commentary on the degree to which French Socialism 
as well as German Social Democracy had been infused with a vehement spirit 
of national patriotism that Jaurés was attacked for his friendly understanding 
of Germany, not only by bourgeois publicists, but also by a group within his 
own party. The leading polemicist of this group was the Socialist academician 
Professor Charles Andler of the University of Paris, who poured forth a series 
of articles on the nationalistic bellicosity of the German Socialists. His debates 
with Jaurés on this subject are reproduced in Andler, Charles, Le Socialisme 
impérialiste dans l’Allemagne contemporaine (Paris, 1918) . 
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that Anglo-French tension the designs of the French Foreign 
Minister. 

In this judgment he may have been somewhat excessive, 
owing to the exigencies of daily politics, since much respon- 
sibility for the Fashoda incident lay deeply rooted in the 
designs of French and British foreign policies. Yet, he stressed 
the role of the official in deepening and intensifying the crisis. 
“The key is the presumptuous and infantile policy of M. 
Hanotaux.” *® Obsessed with the idea of uniting France and 
Germany against England, Hanotaux, he charged, was willing 
even to risk war.** In his analysis of Fashoda he stressed the 
secrecy with which the Foreign Minister acted in 1895 in his 
decision to send an expedition to the Upper Nile. Exposing 
the stifling appeal to patriotism which shut off debate on the 
provocative move, he urged that risks of such proportions 
should be made impossible by greater popular control over 
foreign affairs.*? 

In the decade of mounting war hysteria that preceded 
1914, Jaurés exposed many politicians and publicists who 
were contributing to the tension by their personal maneu- 
vering. In 1905 he attacked Dérouléde as dangerously anti- 
German and Millevoye as irrationally anti-English, accusing 
them of posing as prophets on platforms of prejudice. From 
Delcassé, whose extraordinary tenure as Foreign Minister, 
1898 to 1905, was marked by secrecy and far-reaching diplo- 
matic maneuvers, he frequently demanded full explanations 
in Parliament.*® He accused Delcassé of using his office to 
impose upon France a dangerous, provocative policy of isolat- 

“ Oeuvres, 1, November g, 1898, 214. 

“ Ibid., 215. 

“ Jaurés, Jean, Action socialiste, 530-535. 

“This was particularly irritating to the arrogant Delcassé, who detested 
Parliamentary interference with the grand designs of diplomacy. He showed 
his scorn for the democratic machinery particularly well during the series of 
interpellations put to him on April 7, 1905, at the time of the first Moroccan 


crisis when France and Germany stood on the brink of war. His answers to all 
questions were brief and cursory. Porter, op. cit., 198-199, 233. 
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ing Germany and seizing Morocco.*® By 1912, when the tide 
of war fever had already risen to mammoth proportions, he 
made a broad, sweeping accusation in the Chamber against 
a distinct war cabal of officials with a stake in chauvinism. 
“Let Briand, Pichon, Cruppi, Monis, and Caillaux argue over 
the distribution of responsibility. The important fact is that 
never in the past ten years have they told the French people 
the real truth.” 5° They have created and fanned the flames 
of misunderstanding, especially with Germany. They have 
acted secretly and dangerously for the benefit of their per- 
sonal ambitions.* 

As a consequence of his observations, Jaurés underlined 
the secrecy of diplomacy and the misuse of patriotism as the 
leading methods through which the officials and publicists 
could exercise decisive power or achieve public prestige. He 
wrote in L’Humanité in 1905 that genuine disaster could 
befall the peoples of Europe as a result of diplomatic actions 
taken far from public purview.®? Angered at this moment 
over the actions of Delcassé in the Tangier affair, he wrote 
that it was shocking “that a man should be able under a 
Republican regime to avoid all debate and to maintain the 
secrecy of his dangerous alliances.’’®* He stressed again the 
need to reform the diplomatic procedure so that it might be 
subject to the effective direction of Parliament and public 
opinion. 

False patriotism, Jaurés believed, was constantly invoked 
in order to poison relations among the great nations. Genuine 
respect and love for France were deeply ingrained in this 
great son of the Midi. But that implied for him a love of the 
great values, democracy, justice, and equality, out of which 


® Oeuvres, II, April 6, 1905, 184-185. 
© Oeuvres, IX, March 14, 1912, 58. 

* Thid., 59. 

"2 Tbid., Il, June 22, 1905, 227. 

8 [bid., June 29, 1905, 236. 
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he felt that the French tradition had been formed. He warned 
vehemently against the vulgarization of patriotism in order 
to mask internal weaknesses. ““The country will fall like a 
sunken ship or will sail into battle a disabled one if it is a 
country of privilege, that is, if an oligarchic division of prop- 
erty is its foundation. Let us work then so that this country 
may become a great unity of work, hope, and justice.” 5+ 

In this light, of course, Jaurés expressed nothing but con- 
tempt for the performance of incensed patriots, who stalked 
out of the halls of European parliaments when Socialist speak- 
ers questioned the course of foreign affairs. It happened in 
the French chamber when Jaurés attempted to assess blame in 
the Moroccan affair and in the Reichstag when Scheidemann 
denounced the German role in fanning the Alsace-Lorraine 
flame.®® This was typical of the false patriotism which, for 
this Frenchman from the Languedoc, perverted rather than 
supported the true values of French democracy. 

To the factors of capitalistic imperialism and _ political 
cabal, which Jaurés isolated as crucial in one instance or 
another, he added the influence of military men and the 
power of the chauvinistic press. In the evolution of French 
foreign policy under the Third Republic, the professional 
military element played a significant role. The Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, for example, relied heavily on military au- 
thorities for expert opinion of foreign areas and of French 
armed strength.’ Ideologically, these militarists were gen- 
erally associated with groups of the Right, and professionally 


* Tbid., 240. 

® Oeuvres, IX, May 20, 1912, 79. 

% Jaurés was really the theorist for the French Socialist Party on the recon- 
ciliation of patriotism and internationalism in response to the vehement anti- 
patriotism of Hervé. For Hervé’s views, see Hervé, Gustave, Antipatriotism 
(New York, 1916). Also see the debates between Jaurés and Hervé at the 
various Socialist Congress meetings: Compte rendu sténographique, troisiéme, 
congrés national (Paris, 1907), 215-262; Compte rendu sténographique, qua- 
triéme congrés national (Paris, 1908) , 264-318. 

* Schuman, op. cit., 351. 
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they had a vested interest in expanding military expenditures, 
an aggressive foreign policy, and an active colonialism.*® It 
was hardly surprising, therefore, that Jaurés devoted con- 
siderable attention to the threats for peace from military 
sources. 

He was deeply disturbed that a sense of power grew in 
military men who contemplated the possibilities of a war 
machine which was available and unused. Objecting to the 
idea that the army should ever be maintained with a view 
toward offensive war, he expressed the belief that in a civi- 
lized country the only possible legitimate purpose of the 
military could be defensive security.®® Such an idea must have 
seemed increasingly remote to him as the years passed and 
men grew bolder in their desire to increase and use the mili- 
tary machine. Nevertheless, while the European situation was 
growing more menacing through dangerous alliance systems 
and expanding armies, Jaurés tried to cope with the threat 
by urging his threefold program of disarmament, interna- 
tional arbitration, and the substitution of defensive militias 
for standing armies. 

The role of the ultra-patriotic journalists was as decisive 
in creating international tensions as that of the eager mili- 
tarists. An aura of authority surrounded a few of the better- 
known commentators on foreign affairs. They were widely 
read and enjoyed the prestige that comes to men of genuine 
influence. Therefore, Jaurés feared men like André Tardieu 
of Le Temps and André Mévil of L’Echo de Paris who were 
capable of fanning nationalistic passions for the sake of their 
sales and their importance. 

Jaurés frequently tangled with Tardieu and Le Temps, 


especially on the issue of further intervention in Morocco. 
 Vagts, Alfred, A History of Militarism (New York, 1937) , 159-160. 
® Oeuvres, I1, September 13, 1905, 342. 


© Carroll, E. Malcolm, French Public Opinion and Foreign Affairs, 1870- 
1914 (New York, 1931), 10, 253. 
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When in 1909 Tardieu suggested permanent French occupa- 
tion of the Moroccan region of Oujda, the Socialist singled 
him out as a sensational and dangerous reactionary for his 
imperialistic exhortations.*t When Mévil’s widely-read book 
La paix est malade (Paris, 1914) was published, carrying as 
its message the warning of an inevitable German attack on 
France, Jaurés characterized the editor of L’Echo de Paris as 
“a bitter, impassioned, nationalistic warmonger.” ® Though 
he did not deny that Germany was streaked with imperialistic 
elements, he insisted that the same was true of France. Thus, 
Mévil was using the old technique of carefully selecting his 
facts in order to build up the idea of the inevitability of war. 

In the years immediately preceding the first World War 
Jaurés often singled out the warlike influence of the French 
press. In the Chamber of Deputies on April 6, 1911, he spoke 
of “the formidable influence that is inevitably exercised on 
public opinion by the press, which . . . . discredits or praises 
undertakings and channelizes opinion in the same fashion 
that a herd is driven down a path.”® Through the arbi- 
trary shaping of opinion, regardless of the weight of facts, 
the reactionary journals were determined to discredit such 
peace meetings as the Berne Conference, where certain 
French and German parliamentary representatives met in 
1913 to seek a modus vivendi for their two countries. But, 
Jaurés insisted, this alone was the genuine work of civiliza- 
tion.** In response to Le Temps, which ridiculed all interna- 
tional Socialist meetings dedicated to peace, Jaurés defied the 
opposition to single out any other influence seeking honestly 
to engender a spirit of international friendship.® 


“ Oeuvres, VII, January 12, 1909, 35-36. 

* Oeuvres, IX, June 28, 1914, 344. 

* Cited in Michon, Georges, La Préparation a la guerre (Paris, 1935), 
33-34- 

* Oeuvres, IX, May 15, 1913, 254. 

* Ibid., October 17, 1912, 155. 
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IV. 

In attempting to evaluate the contribution of Jaurés as 
critic and theorist of international relations, one is struck by 
a sharp division in his thought, due in large measure to his 
oscillation between the positions of an idealistic Socialist and 
a rigorous analyst. His thought seems polarized around both 
an optimistic utopianism, which generated an often uncritical 
faith in the triumph of democracy and Socialism as the solu- 
tion for international tensions, and critical realism, which 
focused attention rather sharply on many of the crucial fac- 
tors in the formulation of foreign policy. Judged from the 
vantage point of a present which has added almost forty years 
of history to the experience available to Jaurés, he was far 
less effective when he spoke as a prophet of progress rather 
than as an astute social scientist. 

The key weaknesses in Jaurés’ system have to do with that 
very literal, unsophisticated understanding of democracy and 
Socialism, which was typical of so many of the reasonable and 
humanitarian leaders in the Second International. Jaurés, 
heir that he was of the Enlightenment, believed in reason as 
a supreme method in the affairs of men. And he naturally 
inferred from this that majorities of reasonable men, exercis- 
ing an unhampered, democratic franchise, would curb war- 
like tendencies, and that humane workers, organized into So- 
cialist parties, would forward internationalism and pacifism. 

The Jauressiste position on democracy seems lacking on 
two counts. He ignored, first of all, the growth of both non- 
rational factors and oligarchic tendencies in modern democra- 
cies, which at times are sufficient to obscure for majorities 
their reasonable aspirations and to prevent them from exercis- 
ing effective control over their destinies. The classic Lockean 
conception of democracy, which set the doctrine squarely on 
the foundation rocks of individualism, optimism, and reason, 
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has been “‘seriously challenged in the contemporary world.” ® 
The idea that rational discussion would inevitably lead to 
right action was feasible in an era of simple politics and small, 
intelligent electorates. But the intrusion into political affairs 
of very highly complex and technical problems, necessitating 
the presence of experts, of organized propaganda, and of 
charismatic leadership®™ has stripped the gears of the old ma- 
chine and left a body politic far more easily manipulated 
than Jaurés had ever anticipated. Instead of the show of 
reason and logic in the exercise of the ballot, majorities have 
been moved to actions that are as unthinking and explosive as 
those undertaken by kings and oligarchs. ‘““The greater the 
extent to which scientific propaganda makes of public opin- 
ion a mere tool for obscure forces, the more does public 
opinion appear a substitute for reason.’’ ® 

The evaporation of an atmosphere of reasonable discus- 
sion and choice is, however, only one horn of the democratic 
dilemma. The tendency for political parties to become oli- 
garchical in structure has been noted emphatically and sys- 
tematically.*® The gulf between leaders and followers has 
widened to such a degree that parties have ceased to be ex- 
pressions in the political arena of the popular will in that 
degree to which they have become vehicles of personal power, 


® Carr, E. H., The New Society (New York, 1952) , 62. The entire chapter, 
“From Individualism to Mass Democracy,” 61-79, in Professor Carr’s stimulat- 
ing book deals with the pattern and consequences of the decline of reason in 
modern democracies. See also Horkheimer, Max, Eclipse of Reason (New York, 
1947) for a brilliant treatment of the decline of reason in the evaluation of 
ends (objective reason) and its growing use merely as a means of conformity 
with reality as it is (subjective reason) . 

* Carr, op. cit., 68-70. 

* Horkheimer, op. cit., 30-31. 

® Michels, Political Parties. See also his First Lectures in Political Sociology 
(Minneapolis, 1949), 134-142. In many concrete observations Jaurés not only 
noted but also attacked this tendency. His perpetual exposure of power-seeking 
political leaders was, one may presume, a valiant attempt to purify the demo- 
cratic procedure. Yet he seems not to have altered his democratic belief on the 
basis of the very criticisms he made of French political life. 
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honor, or wealth.” In his own lifetime, of course, Jaurés was 
challenged for his faith in the democratic dogma by the merci- 
less blasts of Georges Sorel. But even the fatefully inade- 
quate results of political action during the Dreyfus Affair 
failed to modify his basic faith in classic democratic procedure. 

Not only did Jaurés oversimplify the effectiveness of 
democracy, but he approached it incorrectly in a second 
respect, namely in his belief that it could be applied to diplo- 
matic procedure. Professor Namier, among others, has stated 
with vigor and clarity” that the execution of foreign policy 
must, by the very nature of the process, be left to trained 
experts. However much general lines of policy may be sub- 
jected to public criticism and debate, the sense of responsi- 
bility and the mastery of facts, so necessary in negotiations, 
are absent in the large public. “Generally speaking, the 
public and the Press are much more inflammable than profes- 
sional diplomats, or even Cabinet Ministers, who have to con- 
sider the consequences of ‘blowing off steam’.”’™ If Jaurés 
erred in believing that democracy would bring collective 
reason to bear on international politics, he faltered again in 
the assumption that open diplomacy was a feasible or even 
completely desirable possibility. 


™ Note these two views of the failure of political democracy to bring about 
the effective control by majorities. Rousseau noted in the Social Contract that 
“It is against the natural order of things that the great number governs and 
that the small number be governed.” Cited by Michels, First Lectures ———, 89. 

Professor Carr, over 150 years later, noted that “the experience of almost 
100 years has shown that, at any rate in Europe, political democracy did little 
or nothings to bring the masses to power, but rather strengthened the hands 
of the ruling class in possession.” Carr, E. H., Democracy in International Rela- 
tions (Nottingham, 1945), 11. 

™ Sorel singled out Jaurés for special attack in his sweeping rejection of 
parliamentary methods for social change or working class expansion. See Sorel, 
Georges, Reflections on Violence (New York, 1941) , 74-80. For Sorel’s cogent 
attack on the idea of progress and the attitude of optimism, see /bid., 31-65, 
and his Les illusions du progrés (Paris, 1908) , 209-277. An admirable account 
of the thought and role of Sorel is now available in Humphrey, Richard, 
Georges Sorel (Cambridge, 1951) . 

™ See his admirable essay “Diplomacy, Secret and Open” in Namier, L. B., 
In the Margin of History (London, 1939) , 3-20. 

" Ibid., 7. 
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When one evaluates the notion that the era of triumphant 
Socialism would be the age of international peace and brother- 
hood, he again has the advantage of recent historical experi- 
ence to guide him. The record of their behavior in foreign 
policy has not been one that has marked Socialists off from 
their bourgeois compatriots as especially pacifist, except in 
rhetorical utterances. In all belligerent countries, except Rus- 
sia and Serbia, the Socialists loyally supported their govern- 
ments in the war of 1914.74 Not only did the Second Interna- 
tional prove incapable of blocking war either through 
effective voting strength or through structural unity, as Jaurés 
had hoped, but also its key members displayed enthusiasm 
for a war which they interpreted as a blow against barba- 
rism.”*> Only a hopelessly small core of Socialists in these 
parties carried on the traditional rhetoric of the International 
with the hope of ending the conflict in a burst of proletarian 
pacifism.”¢ 

In later years, when Socialists were in fact the directing 
force in the affairs of certain governments, their policies were 
not markedly different from those of previous regimes. It was, 
for example, the French Popular Front government under 
the Socialist Blum which carried on a nonintervention policy 
during the Spanish Civil War, patterned precisely after the 
actions of the Conservative British government.” And in a 
recent review of the foreign policy of the British Labour 


™ The best study on this subject is still Fainsod, Merle, International Social- 
ism and the World War (Cambridge, 1935). See also the older but useful 
work by Humphrey, A. W., International Socialism and the War (London, 
1915) . 

*® Fainsod, op. cit., 39-41. The German Socialists claimed to be opposing 
Cossack barbarism while French and Belgian Socialists were fighting German 
imperialists. 

As an example of minority opposition, see Liebknecht, K., Luxemburg, 
R., and Mehring, F., The Crisis in German Social Democracy (New York, 
1918) . Sometimes called the “Junius Pamphlet,” this was originally written in 
January, 1915. 

™ Sturmthal, Adolf, The Tragedy of European Labor (New York, 1943), 
271-283. 
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Party, the very sympathetic author has traced through policy 
statements the continuity of Labour’s aims of peace, inde- 
pendence, and security and its opposition to balance of power, 
secret diplomacy, alliances, militarism, and imperialism." 
“However, it is the application of these principles that proves 
most difficult, for no government has in foreign affairs, as it 
has in domestic affairs, the power immediately to apply its 
principles. This limitation is, therefore, primarily responsible 
for any discrepancy between the theoretical basis and the 
practical application of a government’s foreign policy.” "® De- 
spite moves, such as those in India, that would seem to have 
justified the faith of Jaurés, the essential continuity in English 
foreign affairs was not conspicuously disrupted by the Labour 
Party. 

In his belief that Socialism would bring peace and inter- 
nationalism, Jaurés exercised more blind hope than solid 
analysis, and made as a result a few important errors in evalu- 
ating the behavior of both the Socialist parties and the work- 
ing class. He took scant notice of those principles in the 
sociology of political parties, which, when applied to Socialist 
groups, have led them away from their idealistic objectives. 
The transcendance of personal power motives over principle 
among leaders,*° the almost accidental manner in which party 
positions are established,*! and the kind of vested interest 
which functioning parties obtain in the destiny of their 


 Windrich, Elaine, British Labour’s Foreign Policy (Palo Alto, 1952) . 

” Ibid., 258. 

© Michels, Political Parties, 21-45, 93-205; 365-409. 

™ Mannheim, Karl, Essays on the Sociology of Knowledge (London, 1952) , 
198-215. Mannheim, in a paper originally read at a Sociological Congress in 
Zurich in 1928, stated thus the principle of party positions as a reflection of 
internal wire-pulling: ‘Positions are—as we said above—never combined 
through the simple summation of elements of thought, but always as a result 
of the meeting of fundamental impulses of will, modes of interpretation, con- 
ceptions of reality. The merging of these positions is achieved, not by the con- 
templative subject within us, but by the most active and ultimately—in so far 
as activity directed at changing the world is in the end political—the political 
one. 2 14. 
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states**—all of these are considerations that have modified 
considerably the direction of international Socialism. 

From a weak initial assumption, which assigned to Social- 
ist parties a purity of both aim and action, Jaurés assumed 
further that working class behavior itself would be character- 
ized by so pronounced a class consciousness and international- 
ism that chances of war would wane as the influence of the 
proletariat waxed. Yet well before 1914 the signs of a vigorous, 
even militant nationalism among workers seemed stronger as 
their political influence grew greater.®* 

At the root of this apparent contradiction lies the undeni- 
able fact that the years of the past century have brought an 
increasing measure of social welfare to workers, whose inter- 
nationalism was forged in the 19th century “when the nation 
belonged to the middle class and the worker had no father- 
land—.’’** As workers have discovered the tie between their 
own prosperity and the fortunes of their national industries, 
especially those dependent on world markets, they have ap- 
proached an imperialist concept of patriotism. “This is espe- 
cially true when the masses are able, by strict organization 
of their occupational interests, to control the profit of the 
capitalists to a certain extent and to persist in sharing the 
booty.” ®5 Overworked tribune of the people that he was, 
Jaurés ignored the growing nationalism of the masses. Impas- 


* “The rise of the German Social Democracy synchronized with Germany's 
growing commercial and industrial supremacy on the continent. Any threat 
against that supremacy was in an indirect way a stab against the labor move- 
ment which fed upon the products of industry and flourished when industry 
flourished.” Fainsod, op. cit., 41. 

* Bauer, Otto, Die Nationalitdtenfrage und die Sozialdemokratie (Vienna, 
1907) , 105-6. Bauer, one of the few courageously original thinkers among 2oth 
century Marxists, argued that the growing success of Socialism would not 
decrease national rivalries, 

See also the very analytic work of Borkenau, Franz, Socialism, National or 
International (London, 1942) . 

“Carr, E. H., Nationalism and After (London, 1945), 20-21. Also Bor- 
kenau, op. cit., 54-55. 

*® Michels, First Lectures ———, 164. 
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sioned defender of human dignity as he was, he could never 
have admitted that the masses “have never been able to over- 
come the tendency to regress to their mimetic and other 
atavistic urges.” ®* Jaurés spoke with the confidence of the 
liberal age that lay behind him, but one judges him out of the 
experience of the totalitarian age that lay ahead of him. Be- 
fore yesterday's wisdom, however, appears too conspicuously 
as today’s simplicity, it might be profitable to note in this age 
of growing conformism that Jaurés was able to construct a 
system of humane, reasonable values with which to attack 
the events of his day.*? and was willing, in the tradition 
of Socrates, to adhere to them even until assault and 
assassination. 

Jaurés’ contribution to the social science of international 
relations is concrete and substantial. Moving beyond the neo- 
Marxist doctrines of imperialism, he forged certain tools of 
analysis that led him to more precise insights than most of his 
contemporaries achieved. Very modern historical research 
has, in fact, confirmed much of what Jaurés wrote, whether 
about the role of bureaucratic officials in formulating policy ** 
or about the origins of the war crisis of 1914.** 

In writing recently of the function of historical analysis, 


* Horkheimer, op. cit., 119. 

* The modern tendency toward condemning any attempt to establish a 
hierarchy of values as a code for life has been noted with increasing frequency. 
See, for example, Gibson, A. B., Should Philosophers Be Kings? (Melbourne, 
1939) . “The modern sociologist ——— thinks of society as a pattern of forces, 
and asks how the fragile amenities of consultation can alter the balance of 
power.” 39. 

* Among the recent books on diplomatic history, which have come finally 
to note the responsibility of appointive bureaucrats, far from public purview, 
in shaping a foreign policy, see the brilliant work of Williams, William A., 
American Russian Relations (New York, 1952), 107. 

® The most distinguished and detailed recent work in English on diplo- 
matic history, 1870 to 1914, is the translation by I. Massy of Albertini, Luigi, 
The Origins of the War of 1914, vol. I (London, 1952). Senor Albertini at- 
tributes the outbreak of war, not to the guilt of certain men or nations, but to 
the spiral of crises springing from rampant nationalism and imperialism, and 
to the system of diplomacy that left crucial decision in the hands of inept or 
power-hungry men. These were views frequently repeated by Jaures. 
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a leading historian declared that it had to include more than 
a description of concrete events, that it had to “search for a 
morphology of human affairs — —.’’®° Toward that goal Jaurés 
seemed to veer in his extensive commentaries on international 
relations. 


® Namier, L. B., Avenues of History (London, 1952) , 1. 
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Adventuring in Biography 
MH 


Jor B. Frantz* 


HOMAS CARLYLE, who is credited with having known 
something about writing, wrote once that “there is 
no heroic poem in the world but is at bottom a biog- 

raphy, the life of a man; also, it may be said, there is no life 
of a man, faithfully recorded, but is a heroic poem of its sort, 
rhymed or unrhymed.”’! 

Professor Osgood, one of Samuel Johnson’s editors, put it 
this way: 

Biography is the literature of realized personality, of life as it 
has been lived, of actual achievements or shortcomings, of success 
or failure; it is not imaginary and embellished, not what might be 
or might have been, not reduced to prescribed or artificial forms, 
but it is the unvarnished story of that which was delightful, disap- 
pointing, possible, or impossible, in a life spent in this world.? 


Now the idea here is not to make a plea for biography— 
biography doesn’t need such a plea. But people in the col- 
lective and in the singular interest most of us—the facts of 
their lives, the legends about them, their motivations. 

We are interested in these things, whatever our intel- 
lectual level. Our interest may go no higher than back-fence 
gossip; or a press-agent’s fluff in some screen magazine we 
pick up idly at the barber shop; or one of Winchell’s midtown 
vignettes about some person we never heard of before, and 
won't remember tomorrow. 


* Assistant Professor of History, University of Texas, and member of Beta 
Alpha chapter. Professor Frantz’s recent biography of Gail Borden, Dairyman 
to a Nation won the Carr P. Collins award as the best book on Texas in 1951. 
This paper was read at the 1952 Phi Alpha Theta convention in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 

*Thomas Carlyle, “Sir Walter Scott,” The London and Westminster 
Review, October, 1837-January, 1838 (London, 1838) , 297. 

* Charles G. Osgood, ed., Boswell’s Life of Johnson (New York, 1917), xvi. 
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Or our taste may elevate till we can assimilate, and be 
titillated by, more than a thousand biographical words in 
Readers’ Digest, or even a full-length screed on the opposition 
candidate in an election year. 

We may, indeed, read the solid stuff—the perceptive, the 
philosophical, the ponderous. The point is, that at some level 
we read about the life of a person because it interests us. Or 
to quote Oxford’s Rowse, “he is a very dull dog who does not”’ 
enjoy the story of a man’s life.* 

We read then of the lives of others when we are adolescent. 
When we are senescent, we are still reading of the lives of 
others—though not in the same book, let us hope. 

With such a wide group interested in biography—and 
with so many persons to choose as subjects—and with so many 
different interpretations to place on the lives of those already 
chosen (Lincoln, Luther, and Napoleon, for instance), the 
only limits to adventuring in biography lie in such external 
barriers as time and patience and money. 

Offhand, biography looks like the easiest form of writing. 
Organization should be cut and dried: you start with the 
man’s birth, or maybe with his ancestors, if they’re worth it 
or if you just want to display your genealogical skill; you end 
with the man’s death; you fill in with the years between, 
progressing doggedly through Shakespeare’s stages of man 
until you’ve plowed your furrow straight and long. That’s all 
there is to it. 

Or is there more? Let us look: 

John Churchill, later the Duke of Marlborough, had unde- 
niable boudoir talent in his younger years. There is historical 
evidence—indisputable and incontrovertible—that he received 
more personal favors than mere smiles from a mistress of 
Charles IIl—an illegitimate daughter, for instance, attests elo- 


* 4. L. Rowse, The Use of History (New York, 1948) , 45. 
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quently to this. And so from this more than amicable relation- 
ship, stories grew. Here are two of them: 

On one occasion King Charles surprised the two lovers, 
whereupon Churchill salvaged whatever remained of his dar- 
ling’s honor by leaping from a considerable height into the 
courtyard below—for which daring the lady presented him 
with £5,000. 

Another time, Charles II, suspicious, dropped in, insisted 
on looking in the liquor closet, where knelt young Churchill. 
Said the King: 

“Go; you are a rascal, but I forgive you because you do 
it to get your bread.’’* 

These stories persisted and were accepted as generally 
true for two centuries. But when that lusty gentleman who 
led Great Britain through World War II came along to write 
the biography of his illustrious ancestor, he was not content 
merely to accept or reject these two tales. With great care he 
examined the stories, the people involved, the dates when 
they should and could have taken place, the people who had 
related the stories in the beginning, and the people who had 
perpetuated them. 

The result is that the first story in its essence stands up— 
Winston Churchill says that the gift of £5,000 was invested 
in an annuity and is the foundation of the Marlborough 
fortune; while the second story is, in his words, “one of those 
good stories invented long afterwards and fastened, as so many 
are, on well-known figures.’’> And he backs up his contention 
with specific reasoning, pointing out with precision why the 
episode could not actually have taken place. 

Churchill's biography is masterly. And one reason is that 
he has refused simply to record, to fill in the gaps between 


* Winston S. Churchill, Marlborough, His Life and Times (London, 1949) , 
Book I, 61. 
* Ibid., 60-61. 
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birth and death with all the material he could find, piled 
high and deep, and arranged chronologically. Instead, again 
in his words, ‘““we have tried to test all documents and author- 
ities at the source; . . . we await with meekness [Churchill 
meek!] every correction or contradiction which the multipli- 
cate knowledge of students and critics will supply.” ® 

In delineating the life and character of his man Johnson, 
James Boswell shows an identical indefatigability: “I have 
sometimes been obliged to run half over London, in order 
to fix a date correctly,” he says. “You cannot imagine what 
labor, what perplexity, what vexation I have endured. . . .””7 

On a somewhat lesser plane C. L. Sonnichsen ran into a 
similar situation with his biography of Judge Roy Bean, “The 
Law West of the Pecos.” Legends abounded, told as the gospel 
truth. To give the lie to some legends was not only difficult, 
but disappointing—the author was retarding the pace of his 
own narrative if he maintained that this or that event never 
happened. What a wrench it must have been to Professor 
Sonnichsen to deny that Lily Langtry ever saw Roy Bean, 
much less sat beside him on the bench and helped him admin- 
ister what passed for justice; or ever was hoisted up on the 
bar while the Judge, eyes aglow with love, bought beer for 
the house. 

Sonnichsen not only was letting down his own story, he 
was having to deflate the American public, which wants to 
believe in legends, which wants to create its own folk heroes— 
its symbols—to match the German Siegfrieds, or the British 
Robin Hoods and King Arthurs. And yet, in the interest of 
telling the whole story—the honest story—in the interest of 
integrity, Sonnichsen punctured our illusions.® 


For those of you with gambling instincts, biography can 
* Tbid., 20. 


* Quoted in Osgood, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ix. 
*C. L. Sonnichsen, Roy Bean, Law West of the Pecos (New York, 1949) . 
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provide adventure: You go into your man’s story, not know- 
ing with what you are going to emerge. It’s not unlike a blind 
date—some men have gotten married as a result of blind 
dates—more men have sworn off eternally. 

When Walter Prescott Webb was working in Texas border 
papers on his Texas Rangers, he came upon a Mexican fili- 
bustering scheme in the trans-Rio Grande area which seemed 
to implicate General—then Colonel—Robert E. Lee in some- 
thing which was, at the least, malodorous. Lee, of course, is 
a man who is revered by later generations as one of the 
absolutely finest men this nation has produced, a man who 
is almost sanctified in one section of the country. Was Webb 
to muddy this spotless reputation? In search of something 
else, was Webb going to send plummeting to earth one of 
our foremost historical angels? Webb says he actually trem- 
bled with a sort of fear as he probed into the filibuster story. 
He didn’t want to learn that Lee’s life was soiled, but bio- 
graphical integrity demanded that he find the truth—that, if 
necessary, he rake about in the muck of a preponderantly 
noble career. And so he probed—fearfully; and the result, to 
Webb's vast relief, cleared General Lee.® 

But there is just that sort of gamble in biography that 
can prove eminently satisfying to an author—that can provide 
real adventure. When you go ferreting in a man’s life, you 
never know what you will draw forth in the way of the 
unexpected. 

Recently Mrs. James G. Randall, the wife of the late 
Lincoln authority, published a biography of Mary Todd 
Lincoln. In it she reveals that Old Abe knew Ann Rutledge 
only casually, much less carried an unrequited torch for the 


remainder of his life. She disposes of the story that President 

*The account of the proposed filibuster is given in Webb’s The Texas 
Rangers (Boston, 1935) , 203-216. Webb’s personal reactions have been revealed 
in a number of private conversations during the past decade. 
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Lincoln failed to appear for his own wedding the first 
time that event was scheduled. She has had a perfectly fas- 
cinating time in tracking down the unexpected, rechecking 
the expected, forever coming up with unforeseen results.'° 

Most historians are familiar with that recent bit of bio- 
graphical adventuring which befell Robert E. Sherwood. He 
started to write a biography of Harry Hopkins and wound 
up writing a dual biography entitled Roosevelt and Hopkins. 
The subject of Harry Hopkins turned out to be inextricable 
from the life of President Roosevelt, and Sherwood, being 
both experienced and flexible, adapted himself to his subject 
matter, rather than bend his subject matter arbitrarily and 
artificially to his own preconceptions of the topic.! Sherwood, 
it might be recalled, won a Pulitzer prize as a result, proving 
to himself that he could win prizes in the historical field as 
well as in his original field of drama. 

If you find adventure in educating yourself, biography 
should appeal to you, for biography will certainly broaden 
your horizons. Proper biography is anything but narrow, and 
the mere facts and suppositions that go into chronicling a 
man’s life do not begin to show the work and the knowledge 
involved. 

You write a biography of a politician. He makes speeches 
concerned with, say, a tax on natural gas. He leaves you no 
choice but to become a middling expert on natural gas and 
on taxation, if you plan to do more than just parrot his senti- 
ments. Or your man is a frontiersman. You are going to have 
to learn the tools of the frontier; the effect of vast space, and 
little law, on men living in such an environment; about 
modes of transportation; perhaps about prices, or Indian 
warfare and cavalry tactics, or land grant policies—you are 


* Ruth Painter Randall, Mary Lincoln, Biography of a Marriage (Boston, 
1953), 395ff., 36ff. Conversation, Mrs. Randall with author, Austin, Texas, 
April 30, 1952. 

™ New York Times Book Review, October 24, 1948, p. 1. 
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going to have to learn something about a variety of topics, if 
you are going to be able to make a decent evaluation. 

Your man is Gail Borden. He leaves you no choice but to 
learn about Mexican colonial policy toward Texas; about 
exchequer depreciation policies of the Republic of Texas; 
about supply problems of the overland traveler to California 
in the 1840's and 1850's; about the various methods of con- 
densing milk and fruits; or about Northern business condi- 
tions following the Civil War. 

Robert Sherwood starts out to tell all about Hopkins. 
Sherwood winds up with a broad investigation of American 
foreign policy during World War II, for instance. But let a 
couple of other speakers express themselves on this phase of 
biography: 

Here is what Waldo Frank has to say: 


No biography can touch the truth of a person without present- 
ing the experience of the telluric, demotic, economic and spiritual 
forces by which he lived. This has become a truism. The Plu- 
tarchian “life” is dead.!? 


Biography of course is portraiture, and portraiture is always a 
transaction of the present. In painting (and in photography) the 
present is manifest; the sitter is here, to be transmuted and com- 
posed by the portraitist. In biography, the contemporaneity is 
disguised, because the subject and most of the evidence are of the 
past. But the biographical process—if it be more than a mechani- 
cal listing of dates and events—brings them into the biographer’s 
present, indeed into his presence.’ 


Churchill again on his life of Marlborough: 


In a portrait or impression the human figure is best shown by 
its true relation to the objects and scenes against which it is 


% Waldo Frank, Birth of a World (Boston, 1951), Vii. 
" 100a., 1%. 
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thrown, and by which it is defined. I have tried to unroll a riband 
of English history which stretches along the reigns of Charles II, 
James II, William and Mary, William III, and Anne. The riband 
is always of equal width. Through it runs the scarlet thread of 
John Churchill’s life. In this volume we trace that thread often 
with difficulty and interruption. It slowly broadens until for a 
goodly lap it covers the entire history of our country and frays 
out extensively into the history of Europe. Then it will narrow 
again as time and age impose their decrees upon the human 
thrust. But the riband is meant to continue at its even spread.'4 


It is at this point—this matter of breadth of approach, I 
think—that more embryo biographers fall short with prospec- 
tive publishers than anywhere else. The biographer hews too 
closely to the line—he writes of his man in a vacuum, without 
interlacing the surrounding scene—without, in short, giving 
his man perspective in the larger canvas across which he is 
moving. 

Not infrequently some historian advises that to write a 
proper biography an author should go into his subject’s era 
so thoroughly that the author could be projected by some 
time-machine back into the earlier period and into the place 
in which his subject lived, go into the streets or the taverns 
or homes, and feel no more strange than he would in his own 
home town. This is sage advice that needs no elaboration. 
And on an intellectual and imaginative plane it involves the 
same sort of adventure which you experience when you move 
from your nesting place in, say Natchez, to set up housekeep- 
ing in Mobile, or if you prefer, from Memphis to St. Jo, or 
San Juan to Ponce. 

How you project yourself backward is according to your 
taste and inclination. Herbert Bolton wrote his prize-winning 
account of Coronado by tramping actively over every foot of 


“ Churchill, Marlborough, His Life and Times, Book I, 19. 
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Adventuring in Biography 
the explorer’s expedition route from the Mexican border to 
Kansas.'5 To write his Admiral of the Ocean Sea, Samuel 
Eliot Morison sailed the ocean blue in a ship that was an ap- 
proximate model, with some modern conveniences, of Colum- 
bus’s old vessel of 1492.7* But in Texas, the story goes, Eugene 
C. Barker didn’t get around to visiting San Felipe, where his 
Stephen F. Austin held forth for the major part of his life, 
until a dozen years after the book was published, even though 
Barker had passed within a half-dozen miles of San Felipe 
numbers of times during his career. 

In other words, this is one adventure for which you write 
your own rules, according to your subject and according to 
your predilections. 

Biography involves people—living people; and the people 
you meet in stalking your quarry can be one of the more satis- 
fying adventures of your historical and personal life. 

If your prey has been dead for centuries, you may meet 
mostly librarians, archivists, and county clerks, some of whom 
may seem to have been dead themselves for a few eons; but 
you will always run into some real personalities in that sort 
of questing. 

If, on the other hand, your hero has not been dead too 
long, not more than a hundred years, the chances are that you 
will gather much of your material through personal inter- 
views, and here is an opportunity to get to know all sorts of 
people. Take a look some time at the preface to Volume One 
of Carl Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln, The War Years: therein 
he lists literally dozens of people, all undoubtedly worth 
knowing, all of whom had something intimate and personal 
to contribute about the Civil War leader. One woman had 
played with Lincoln’s boys; another woman was a grand- 

* Herbert E. Bolton, Coronado, Knight of Pueblos and Plains (New York, 


1949) » 424, 427-428. , 
** New York Times Book Review, March 1, 1942, p. 1. 
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daughter of Jefferson Davis and had family tales to tell; and 
so on.!" 

Invariably a biography will leave you bubbling over with 
stories that could not be included in the book or articles. 
Some may lead into later biographies; others will be good for 
shorter sketches, perhaps in a less scholarly magazine, or in a 
newspaper feature story; others will be simply for personal 
cherishing. Let’s look at my own experience with Gail 
Borden: 

I first met Gail Borden some time before the memory of 
modern man—before, I might say, any man had served more 
than two terms as President of the United States. In doing a 
piece on the newspapers of the Republic of Texas, I cast 
about for biographical information on the men who had pub- 
lished these papers, and noticed that the story of one of them, 
Gail Borden, held more than ordinary interest—that is, it 
interested not only Gail Borden but also me. Accordingly, I 
began to read what little was available on the man, and to 
see whether there might be more material which could be 
exhumed somewhere. 

From that time till the gathering was completed, I simply 
followed the spoor, wherever it might lead, managing to be 
everywhere that Borden had been. I talked about him with 
friends and with strangers—I wrote letters. By the time the 
hunt was concluded, I had crossed and crisscrossed most of 
the Eastern United States. I had gone to a dozen Texas coun- 
ties; to New Orleans (wonder how I happened to be there 
when Texas played Alabama in the Sugar Bowl?) ; to the red 
clay country of Mississippi; to a ghost town in Indiana; to 
Covington, Kentucky; to Washington’s National Archives; to 
Elgin, Illinois; to Keosauqua, Iowa, which opened its first 
movie house one night while I was there—showed “The Jol- 


** Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln, The War Years (New York, 1939), 
Vol. I, viii-xxi. 
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son Story’; to Manhattan, to Connecticut, to Livermore Falls, 
Maine; all over upstate New York. 

Nothing terribly exciting happened, nothing with which 
I can make a listener’s hair stand on end. But a lot did happen 
that brings personal satisfaction to me: 

There is the day I am sitting in the office of the public 
relations director of The Borden Company. Courteously, he 
tells his secretary to bring us coffee. In a moment she is back 
to say: ‘““The only coffee in the place is our Instant Coffee.” 
Without a twinge he then directs: “Oh no, not for guests— 
send out for some.” 

I drive up to visit Henry Borden at Cincinnatus, New 
York, near Utica. It turns out that Henry Borden is no rela- 
tion to my Borden that we can locate, and can tell me noth- 
ing—about Gail Borden, that is. But for two hours I sit spell- 
bound at Henry Borden's feet, while he spins yarns of guns 
and hunting expeditions and tall tales generally, some of 
which would make Davy Crockett and Paul Bunyan feel 
humble. I have always promised myself I would go back to 
see Henry Borden some day, spend a week, and leave with 
enough material to fill a six-year run of Field and Stream—or 
maybe Fantastic Stories. 

In Winchester Center, Connecticut, I encounter a minor 
crisis. I call on Elliott Bronson, whose grandfather had taught 
and boarded two of Gail Borden’s children in the period 
when Borden was making an inglorious failure of a concoc- 
tion he called his meat biscuit. I ask whether Mr. Bronson 
knows anything about the meat biscuit, whereupon Mr. Bron- 
son goes into the other room and brings back a jar which his 
family had preserved for ninety years, saying, ““Here’s some 
meat biscuit; taste it and see for yourself why it failed.” There 
are limits to a researcher's curiosity! 

I learned to maintain an impeccably bland countenance 
when in Galveston, Texas; Madison, Indiana; and Liberty, 
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Mississippi, old-timers led me out into the hot sunshine to 
point out the house or shed in which Borden had condensed 
his first batch of milk. In each instance, they assured me, this 
was the duly authenticated first place. I could have been con- 
tentious and pointed out in turn the superior claims of the 
other towns, or I could salve local pride by being effusively 
noncommittal and asking for photographs. 

Some of the people you meet are especially sharply etched. 
Take John E. Pugsley of Brewster, New York, for example: 

I spent the morning of August 6, 1946, on his front porch. 
He was a spry, white-haired, bright blue-eyed, cuddly rabbitty 
sort of little man in his high eighties. He had worked for Bor- 
den in his youth, and with a mind that did not fumble he 
talked objectively and interestingly of the Borden he remem- 
bered. Between times he talked of his interest in music when 
he had been a young man playing in the Brewster town band, 
and of his church work and his efforts to live the good life. 
With no effort at all he transferred me to the 1870's. I left, 
tremendously impressed with Mr. Pugsley as a man who had 
an insight into living that escapes most of us. 

On my return to Texas I wrote Mr. Pugsley a somewhat 
warmer than usual thank-you note for having been so gracious 
and helpful. A week or so later I opened a letter which said, 
“Thank you for your kind note. Mr. Pugsley died last week.” 
I saw him only once, but I have a morning imprinted in my 
memory which right now I can see and sense and almost 
touch. 

Then there is Milton Fairman, the public relations direc- 
tor of The Borden Company, a man who gives me hope that 
there can be statesmanship among businessmen. When I had 
finished the Borden manuscript and had shipped it off to the 
press, I wrote Fairman, asking whether he would like for 
someone in the company to check a carbon for errors. His 
reply was short: 
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“Dear Joe: It’s your reputation and we know you'll do 
your best to avoid mistakes. Besides, if ever someone charges 
you with having been influenced by the Company in what 
you have written, I want you to be able to say that no one in 
the Company saw a word of it until it was in type, and could 
not possibly have dictated to you.” I could find no fault with 
that attitude. 

One word about corporations. From a crassly commercial 
angle, they make a rich field for the biographer. Many of your 
corporations are now old enough to be reflective. Founders 
of those corporations are now dead, and the second and third 
generations would like to see their founding fathers put be- 
tween book or magazine covers, as well as six feet below. If 
you write about such a man, you have an assured sale of so 
many employees, friends, stockholders, and rivals. 

The Borden Company, as an example, had 52,000 stock- 
holders and 30,000 employees the last time I looked. Here is 
a potential market with a special interest in what you are 
doing. Not all of them will buy your book—not nearly all of 
them—but it doesn’t discourage a publisher to know that he 
can count on an initial order of 100 or 1,000 copies of your 
book if it has any merit at all. It makes that submitted manu- 
script take on a real literary glow. 

There are fears that any brushing against a corporation 
corrupts objectivity. But you need not be soiled. For one 
reason or another most businesses live in glass houses today— 
large ones, at least, do—and they realize that in the long run 
they fare better to let you give a considered, objective treat- 
ment of their hero than to insist that you make him somewhat 
more than human. 

All you will usually need to do is to insist at the outset 
that the final judgment as to what goes into the manuscript 
will rest with you and your publisher—and not with some 
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company or family censoring authority. This precaution is 
vital, but it will also usually be sufficient. 

Let us look for a moment at the question of style in a bi- 
ography. Style, of course, has to be tailored to the subject, and 
to the prospective audience. Style also has an autobiographi- 
cal quality—it has to be an expression of your personality or 
else it is stilted and unnatural. 

Your style then must either be flexible and tailored to fit 
your subject; or, if you are intractable stylistically, you had 
better find a subject to fit your style. In other words, don’t 
write a biography of Al Capp if you have no sense of humor. 
Don't try to glamorize Buffalo Bill if you are a biographical 
statistician at heart. And don’t work on Stravinsky’s life if 
you think the last listenable note was written by Mozart. 

In your biography you will run into obscurities. All you 
can do here is to present the facts that you do have, point out 
where you lack the necessary information, and let it go at that. 
If you let your imagination run too wild, or if you fake a 
passage, there is someone somewhere who will catch up with 
you, and perhaps by taking a chance with the facts of some 
insignificant item, you will tarnish what is otherwise a worth- 
while effort. This procedure, perhaps, is even more necessary 
if you are working in the modern biographical field: 


No longer [says Saul Alinsky, John L. Lewis’s biographer] can 
the student dig through archives for detailed written records. To- 
day most important decisions are made over the phone or in 
face-to-face conversation, with little written evidence for the fu- 
ture historian except distorted secondhand accounts or firsthand 
rationalizations. Even written materials are dishonest in many 
cases by omission rather than commission. To the honest biogra- 
pher research becomes a nightmare of garbled, tortured pieces of 
information that parade as fact. There are days when you are 
haunted by Mark Twain’s rejection of history as being “written 
with the ink of lies.” There is only one way out for the honest 
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biographer, which is to state, wherever possible, the source of his 
information, leaving the reader the right to weigh its credibility.18 


Not much need be said here about objectivity. It is the 
elusive goal that all real biographers seek. It is elusive because 
all of us, unless we be happily moronic, have prejudices and 
preferences and preconceptions. The best thing is to admit 
your prejudice to your audience, and then go ahead and be as 
honest as possible, letting the readers weigh your judgments 
against their knowledge of your outlook. Certainly, a good 
biographer won't fall into the trap of uncritical praise or 
debunking for the sake of tearing down a reputation. George 
Washington's reputation has actually suffered because of Par- 
son Weems’s and others’ overweening admiration for him. 

William H. Herndon tells this story on Abraham Lincoln 
after the President had been loaned a biography of Edmund 
Burke, and had returned it, barely sampled, with the remark, 


It’s like all the others.... The author . . . magnifies 
[Burke’s] perfections—if he had any—and suppresses his imper- 
fections. . . . one is almost driven to believe that Burke never 
made a mistake or a failure in his life. . . . Billy [Lincoln con- 
tinued to his partner], I’ve wondered why book-publishers and 
merchants don’t have blank biographies on their shelves, always 
ready for an emergency; so that, if a man happens to die, his heirs 
or his friends, if they wish to perpetuate his memory, can purchase 
one already written, but with blanks. These blanks they can at 
their pleasure fill up with rosy sentences full of high-sounding 
praise. In most instances they commemorate a lie, and cheat pos- 
terity out of the truth. History is not history unless it tells the 
truth.?® 


Saul Alinsky, John L. Lewis (New York, 1949) , x. 
* William H. Herndon and Jesse W. Weik, Abraham Lincoln (New York, 
1892) , Vol. II, 147 n. 
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The other extreme is the view expressed by Marjorie 
Bowen, the British biographer (or does etiquette demand the 
use of the feminine biographress?) 


No human being can be definitely a hero or a heroine on every 
occasion and in every circumstance. But, an insistence on this 
fact, which might, with a little humor, be taken for granted, dis- 
torts the picture which the author is creating in his feverish search 
for the exact and humiliating truth. 

It is doubtful whether this method of caustic, mocking bi- 
ography is really relished by most of us. We may, for a while, be 
amused to learn that the man whom we have been always taught 
to regard as more than life-size was, in many important aspects, a 
veritable pigmy, but our mirth is inclined to be dry and hollow. 
We are all of us vicariously humiliated in the degradation of the 
hero who must, in order to have attained the position from which 
his last biographer has carefully dragged him, have at one time 
or another represented a national idea or some achievement ad- 
mired by all humanity, and who has therefore been the object of 
the secret emulation and applause of all of us.*° 


* * * * 


One day you will complete that biography. And yet, 
with all your searching, and with all your care, and with all 
your fullness of your subject, you still won’t know your man 
entirely. 

But just as you like to make a new friend, feeling him out, 
learning his idiosyncracies, gradually building up a commu- 
nity of interests which transcends his faults, just so will you 
acquire in your subject a new friend for life—a friend you will 
know as well as you ever know any of the rest of us schizo- 
phrenics. 

Or as Evetts Haley put it, if you approach your subject 
with proper humility, and if you are “even reasonably hon- 

* Marjorie Bowen, Mary Queen of Scots (New York, 1935) , 6-7. 
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Adventuring in Biography 
est,” you will not imagine that you have “told the whole story, 
nor infallibly interpreted the facts that underlie it.” ?* 

But you will look at that book or article standing re- 
splendent on your book shelf—or better still, on someone 
else’s bookshelf—with the complacent feeling that your ad- 
venturing in biography was worth all the time and the effort 
put into it—and that given the opportunity, you'd do it again 
—only better! 






™ J. Evetts Haley, George W. Littlefield, Texan (Norman, 1949) , Vii. 
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Intellectual History: An Historian’s View 
17/2) 
R. RicHARD WoHL* 


N the United States, today, intellectual history wears a 

troubled air. It flourishes as a field of study; has never 

been more popular. It attracts increasing numbers of stu- 
dents who regularly produce a sizeable body of very creditable 
work, yet the malaise persists. What is perhaps most surpris- 
ing in this group of historians, who know the lore out of 
which intellectual disciplines are formed, is their anxiety for 
consensus; their hopeful expectation that categories will 
harden; that a still and lasting harmony will quiet their polite 
and leisurely quarrels over purposes and methods. 

This troubled air betokens a heartening sign, it reveals 
continuing vitality and lasting freshness and reflects, as well, 
a difference in point of view among practitioners which can- 
not be compromised politely out of existence. It points, also, 
to an early setback which intellectual history suffered through 
being rather easily and cheerfully accepted by the profession 
at large. The fighting fervor which its earliest exponents were 
prepared to lavish on the struggle to make intellectual history 
respectable (and against which friction they might have 
sharpened their aims and methods) proved redundant. They 
were left holding their manifesto amid the echoes of mild, en- 
couraging applause. Their first questions, flaunted almost as 
challenges before their more traditional colleagues were 
frozen in a classic stance, have since been misconstrued as a 


* This article is based on a paper of the same name which was read May 7, 
1953 at the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Lexington, 
Kentucky. The author is associate professor of social sciences at the College of 
the University of Chicago. 
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fount of original inspiration. Intellectual history, in conse- 
quence, has become possessed of a set of dilemmas which are 
periodically re-argued with almost dogmatic diligence. 

The continuing debate over the scope of the field is the 
most fundamental of these quandaries. The study of intellec- 
tual history, in this country, began with an intention to in- 
quire into the activities and influence of the “intellectual 
classes.’’ This aim was plainly dictated by the fact that all 
but pre-literate societies reserved for a special group of literati 
the task of defining and interpreting human experience, and 
expressing their findings in religion and science, philosophy 
and art. Such intellectuals built systems of thought and doc- 
trine, produced the images, metaphors, and vocabularies by 
means of which the ordinary course of life, and the most press- 
ing problems of every age, were translated into meaningful 
terms. 

At first, such scholars concerned themselves, in the main, 
with the productions of accredited intellectuals: men of edu- 
cation and training who pursued their reflections within a 
tradition of formal discourse, often in clearly discernible 
styles; and who were regarded, by contemporaries or pos- 
terity, as serious thinkers. 

One section of the students in the field—one might call 
them the “aristocratic school” for want of a better term—has 
remained content to work in this domain.” They look to phil- 
osophical training to provide the highest level of generaliza- 
tion for their studies and its sharpest analytical tools. Their 
main energies are devoted to tracing the genealogy of indi- 
vidual ideas (or idea-complexes) ; their most common resort 
is to take one of the traditional “big words” like nature or 


* For a brief account of the development of the study of intellectual history 
in the United States, see Harry Elmer Barnes, A History of Historical Writing 
(Norman [Oklahoma], 1937) , 295-298. 

*For a sample statement of this point of view, see Arthur O. Lovejoy, 
Essays in the History of Ideas (Baltimore, 1948) , xiii-xvii, 1-13. 
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evolution and to track down its shifting meanings and con- 
notations through time. 

The general disposition of this group is to regard the flow 
of opinion and knowledge as originating in the work of an 
intellectual élite and then sifting downward, by way of the 
popularizer and vulgarizer, to the larger body of ordinary 
folk. Rich in experience with literary materials, these his- 
torians are well aware that ideas inspire and excite as well as 
inform, and they have tried to be concerned with their affec- 
tive content almost as much as with their cognitive basis. 

Like all intellectual historians, of whatever school, these 
are restless folk anxious to develop inter-disciplinary codpera- 
tion. For their knowledge of men and society they are inclined 
to lean heavily on a humanistic tradition, and they try to 
build bridges more to the natural and physical sciences than 
to the social sciences. 

Their work (of which the studies of A. O. Lovejoy are 
perhaps the most notable examples) is full of exquisite 
scholarship and matchless erudition. And while this group 
of intellectual historians, like all others, feels itself in a state 
of flux, it wears its misgivings with a jauntier air. The other 
main class of intellectual historians—who might be labelled, 
without invidious intent, the ‘‘plebeian school’’—is not nearly 
as poised. 

This plebeian school stems from the same roots as the 
aristocratic.’ It, too, began with a study of the certified liter- 
ati, but now goes further down in the social system for its full 
data. As their studies progressed, it soon became apparent to 
the members of this group that it was bounden on them to 
consider a lesser breed of intellectual whose influence, in its 


own province, was as notable socially (and in some ways more 

*A very candid statement of the outlook of students in this section of the 
field is provided in Franklin L. Baumer, “Intellectual History and Its Prob 
lems,” Journal of Modern History (September, 1949) , 191-203. 
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notable) than that of their peers. These were the purveyors 
of stock ideas and clichés, the popularizers and vulgarizers, 
the creators of the ephemeral, casual and fugitive productions 
with which each age is littered and which are later dismissed, 
when times and tastes have changed, as “worthless” or “trash.” 
Going further still, this group progressively broke down the 
distinction between the producer and consumer of ideas and 
blended intellectuals and audience into one comprehensive 
“intellectual class.” 

Having persuaded themselves to go so far in extending 
their range of observation, they experienced the acute em- 
barrassment of finding their problems so diffused as to be 
almost out of reach. Their main task since has been to define 
what is problematical for them. They turned, therefore, to 
the task of formulating sharp, researchable questions; but, 
for the most part, this response was mechanical, misdirected 
and faintly archaic. 

What, they asked themselves, characterizes the Zeitgeist, 
the special flavor and peculiar intellectual disposition, of an 
historical epoch? How may intellectual innovation be ac- 
counted for, when it seems plain that all ideas have roots in 
the past and the present is somehow “ripe” to receive them 
when they do appear? How, after all, do ideas influence in- 
dividual and group action? These questions are deceptively 
plausible. All are based on effortless and compelling intui- 
tions which so far have proved highly resistant to statement 
in terms that are empirically manageable. And for good rea- 
son: stated in this form these questions are elliptical. They 
do not indicate in what form they can be answered satisfac- 
torily, especially since scholars of this persuasion repudiate 
transcendental criteria as adequate answers. To put a ques- 
tion in this form is very like my calling a friend on the tele- 
phone and demanding that he tell me the shortest route to 
San Francisco but, at the same time, refusing to disclose to 
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him the place from which he is being called. The number of 
possible answers is infinite; and without further qualification 
all are equally good or bad. 

A further set of limiting difficulties arises from the fact 
that the full implications of their much widened range of 
observation has not been worked out by the plebeian school. 
To justify and establish the relevance of their revision in- 
volves them in at least two important departures from the 
outlook of the aristocratic school. They are required to show, 
as they clearly imply, that there is a discernible and histori- 
cally significant reciprocal flow of intellectual influence from 
the popular culture to the intellectual élite of school and 
academy. And, further, that there are methods available in 
the social sciences (which this school substitutes, in large 
measure, for philosophy as the source of highest generaliza- 
tion and needed conceptual tools) by which it is possible to 
discover, measure and analyze this flow upwards.* 

In these shortcomings they have been only a little more 
adamant than brother scholars in the social sciences who also 
suffer from much the same limitations (in a different con- 
text) but who have, at least, recognized their problems, 
named them and channeled discussion which, it is hoped, 
will lead to discovering usable solutions.’ The intellectual 

*The more common and, at present, generally accepted position on this 
point has been very ably stated by H. Stuart Hughes. “Customarily,” he says, 
“we look to the great writings of a culture—and to a lesser extent to music 
and art—to enlighten us as to its ethos. It may be objected that this procedure 
restricts our view to an intellectual élite and fails to take into consideration 
the sentiments of the broad masses. Over a short period that is certainly true. 
But surely it is a phenomenon familiar from all ages that a new idea originally 
stated on a rarified level has become within a generation or two the common 
coin of conversation. In thus descending from the heights it naturally loses 
its original distinction and precision. Nevertheless, it can go through a mon- 
strous amount of vulgarization and still remain recognizable—still indicate the 
origin of a new element in the ethos. To these generalizations the ethos of our 
age and our own culture offers no exception.” An Essay for Our Times (New 
York, 1950) , 38. 

*For example, see that thoughtful essay in intellectual history issued in 


the guise of an anthropological monograph, A. L. Kroeber and Clyde Kluck- 
hohn, “Culture: A Critical Review of Concepts and Definitions,” Papers of the 
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historians of this school frequently and with fervor agree, in 
principle, that inter-disciplinary co6peration is needed and 
should be fostered but, so far, not enough of this benign co- 
operation has been worked out to be of much use to them. 

In part, this has been due to the long humanistic tradition 
in historical research, and the attitudes which this tradition 
has fostered in practitioners. It has been generally assumed 
that a sensible, knowledgeable, and sophisticated scholar who 
uses his common sense and is prudently critical in treating 
his data is able to provide out of the resources of his own in- 
sight the unifying ideas needed to tie his work together and, 
in the first place, to devise and grasp an important historical 
problem. Historians have also preened themselves that his- 
torical writing involves art as well as science, and that if a 
man writes truthfully and elegantly he will not stoop to the 
inartistic expedient of explicitly stating his assumptions. 
“Historians,” I was recently told by a brilliant member of 
the guild, ‘do not wear their bones on the outside.” With 
all due respect to such aesthetic considerations, it seems ob- 
vious that they are plainly inappropriate to the task of de- 
fining new problems and reducing them to operational terms; 
and this last is the critical factor for the plebeian school. 

Let me be plain on this point. It is furthest from my in- 
tention to say one hard word about the already too slim body 
of good and lively writing that historians do; more, not less, 
is needed. But the style required for establishing new, and 
rather complex, problems, is simply different from that re- 
quired for artistic exposition. There is as much high style, 
of a kind, in asking a good question and suggesting a sensible 








Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard Univer- 
sity, XLVII, No. 1 (Cambridge, 1952). Another illuminating example is 
to be found in Gregory Bateson, Naven (Cambridge, 1936) in which he dis- 
tinguishes between ethos (cognitive) and eidos (affective) aspects of culture. 
This distinction is very ably commented upon by S. F. Nadel, The Foundations 
of Social Anthropology (Glencoe [Illinois], 1951) , 395-402. 
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way of answering it, as there is in writing bewitching prose; 
and it is a great loss to seek to write with verve at the price of 
a clear consciousness of problem. A great deal of the poise 
of the aristocratic school comes from the fact that they work 
in intellectual traditions in which problems are stated more 
precisely, and for which their philosophical training has sen- 
sitized them. The plebeians, on the other hand, are usually 
not well versed in the social sciences and (from what is prob- 
ably a variety of causes) seem disposed to be cryptic even 
when discussing problems which are explicitly discussed 
elsewhere. 


II 


Perhaps the simplest and most graphic way to make plain 
the kind of research which seems most needed in the field 
(present lines of inquiry continuing undiminished) is to 
enlist, for purposes of illustration, an admittedly trifling 
example. In outline, this case fulfills the requirements set out 
earlier for developing a set of fruitful investigations by the 
plebeian school. It describes a problem which can be very 
precisely stated. It deals with an item dredged up from the 
popular culture of the country. It requires explicit and de- 
finable contributions from the social sciences: it has need, 
for instance, of a theory of social mobility; some underlying 
conception of what social classes are and how they are recog- 
nized; a notion of social morale to account for the affective 
impact of the ideas being discussed; and many other helps 
which the full course of investigation would rather readily 
disclose. Last, but by no means least, this example demon- 
strates the great impact that an item from the common, popu- 
lar culture can have on higher, academic intellectuals and 
their professional work. 

This is not the report of a finished research. It is, rather, 
an attempt to show how an investigation in intellectual his- 
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tory, based as broadly as possible, can be designed in advance 
so that it is especially rewarding to the customary, empirical 
techniques with which the American historian operates. The 
usefulness of investigating this problem is, as nearly as can 
be, self-evident. 

This problem concerns the common and generally ac- 
cepted belief that the United States is, and has been in the 
past, a land of great opportunity. Despite wide variations in 
commitment to this belief, it has been widely maintained 
that in this country almost any individual could, by work 
and waiting, rise from very humble origins to wealth and 
high status in the community. This aspect of American life 
has been celebrated in certain set formulations all of which 
reaffirm that it is a state of mind, not a description of fact, a 
faith based on conviction rather than statistics. One of the 
most notable of these credos is the Horatio Alger ‘rags to 
riches” story. 

The Alger books, from which the theme of the legend is 
drawn, are children’s stories and altogether he wrote some 
135 tales between 1867 and 1899. Alger’s original inspiration 
came from A. K. Loring, the proprietor of a circulating li- 
brary in Boston, who prided himself on knowing and catering 
to the popular literary taste. 

Alger himself—a Harvard man and ci-devant clergyman— 
regarded these books as rather indifferent productions; ad- 
mitted that they were not works of art but hopefully expected 
them to be edifying. Contemporary reviews in literary jour- 
nals, like present-day critical opinion, united in condemning 
these stories as dull, wooden and trashy productions. Their 
significance lies in the fact that, by conservative estimate, ap- 
proximately 50 million boys and girls have read these tales 
with high excitement.® 


*Herbert R. Mayes, Alger, a Biography Without a Hero (New York, 
1928) , passim. Fantastic estimates of Alger’s audience have been made, some 
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But this trite plot, dipped up from the popular culture 
of the 19th century, has had an influence which transcends 
even that afforded by a great audience of juveniles. Although 
more will be said on this point later, particularly as it affects 
American historians, this children’s story has been accepted 
by many intellectuals of the highest dignity as a revealing 
and especially significant insight into American culture. Har- 
old Laski in analyzing American democracy accounted for 
what seemed to him a puzzling lack of class-consciousness on 
the part of American workers by asserting that they were 
“living in that state of psychological coma embodied in Hora- 
tio Alger,” and David McCord Wright, in 1951, selected the 
“Horatio Alger ‘rags to riches’ story” as one of the small 
bundle of beliefs on which rested the underlying faith in 
American capitalist democracy.’ 

If we turn to the Alger books themselves, we find a para- 
dox which demands historical unravelling. The plot which 
Alger repeated with unflinching monotony in his many books 
is, in nearly all respects, the precise reverse of the one with 
which he is credited today by those who invoke his name and 
legend. 

The modern version is most aptly stated in a common 
textbook definition in which the Alger hero, who is repre- 
sented as a national by-word, is described as: 


A boy who was born in the slums of a great city in a very low 
social position becomes a bootblack, works hard, saves his money, 
attends school, applies himself to his studies, and rises through 
sheer effort to a position of social, economic, and occupational 
importance.® 


ranging as high as 200 million. Frank Luther Mott, in his study of best-sellers, 
estimates that 17 million copies of Alger’s books were sold. It is not unlikely 
that each copy sold had three readers. 

*Harold J. Laski, The American Democracy (New York, 1948), 256; 
David McCord Wright, Capitalism (New York, 1951) , 66. 

® Marion B. Smith, Survey of Social Science (Boston, 1942) , 134. 
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A close look at the Alger stories themselves, however, re- 
veals the Alger heroes, as originally described, to be country- 
bred, middle-class boys whom personal misfortune (such as 
the loss of a father) has temporarily reduced in status and 
who have, on that account, been motivated to physical and 
social mobility. They head for the city to make their fortunes 
and, initially at least, are forced to take lowly jobs. But they 
look on this ill-paid and unrewarding work as a trial of char- 
acter not as the first step upward to fame and fortune. These 
heroes make barely enough to supply their immediate, frugal 
needs; none attempts the impossible task of building capital 
on a boy’s wages. 

Alger’s heroes do, however, succeed and prosper; but their 
success does not stem from hard work, thrift, clean living and 
steady application. Their ambitions are vindicated by a stroke 
of luck. Typically their story is interrupted by some such 
episode as this: a team of runaway horses will come careering 
down a city street with a terrified, sobbing, golden-haired 
little girl in the carriage behind. The hero will, thereupon, 
leap forward, seize the bridle, and drag the maddened horses 
to a halt. He restores the child to her anguished father and 
reaps his reward. Sometimes, he gets an outright gift of several 
thousand dollars which, at once, lifts him out of the common 
ruck of clerks and messenger boys with whom he was mingled 
before. But, infallibly, he will get a job in his new found 
patron’s business where, the reader is assured, he will slowly 
rise to fame and wealth under his sponsor's grateful eye.® 

The foregoing considerations are rendered even more 
paradoxical by the fact that Alger’s stature as an intellectual 
grew in the early goth century when his books all went out 
of print and became unavailable to the general public. The 

* These comments are based on my analysis of 55 Alger novels which is to 


be published in full in a forthcoming book tentatively titled Onward and 
Upward: American Ideologies of Success. 
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survival and transformation of Alger’s basic theme, its carry- 
over to other (and so far unknown) channels is an historical 
problem still waiting for solution. It is interesting to note 
that, in 1947, concern over Alger’s fame was so lively that 
20,000 children between the ages of 8 and 14 were interviewed 
to discover how many had heard of him or had read any of his 
books. (Only 7% reported that they had ever heard of Hora- 
tio Alger; only 1% had ever read even a single Alger story.) 1° 

So far as the public, lay and intellectual alike, is concerned, 
the relation of the original and spurious versions is almost 
wholly unknown. The full recovery and evaluation of both 
awaits the work of an intellectual historian willing to use not 
only his native skills, but whatever resources he can muster 
from the social sciences. As an intellectual historian he has 
a special task, quite apart from whatever ideas he imports into 
his analysis. He must try to establish a dated portrait of 
reality, period by period, of what seem to have been the ob- 
jective possibilities of achieving wealth and high status for 
those who came from lowly beginnings; and, secondly, he 
must try to discover and recapture the ways in which the 
Alger legends, in their original and modified versions, were 
able to excite and move their audiences." 

Thus far, this problem might seem no more than one of 
any number of engaging little historical puzzles that can be 
contrived for the harmless amusement of intellectual his- 
torians. It is more, and its significance stands fully revealed 


1 The New York Times, January 13, 1947. 

™ Actual rags-to-riches careers are reported in great detail in such con- 
temporary compilations of the rich as Abner Forbes, The Rich Men of Massa- 
chusetts (Boston, 1852). Forbes explicitly categorizes those who have risen 
from the ranks. Much such analysis will, however, have to be done from local 
records, although a number of such manuals like the one by Forbes exist for 
a number of large cities. Related ideological pronouncements from Protestant 
sources and in the popular adult fiction of the day are described in: Henry F. 
May, Protestant Churches and Industrial America (New York, 1949) ; Herbert 
Ross Brown, The Sentimental Novel in America, 1789-1860 (Durham, 1940), 
especially 358-370; and Walter Fuller Taylor, The Economic Novel in America 
(Chapel Hill, 1942) . 
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when the influence of the Alger myth, particularly of the 
spurious version, is traced in the writings of American 
historians. 

Without any exception considerable enough to deserve 
separate mention, American historians have typically adopted 
and employed without question the pseudo-Alger legend to 
explain the general proposition that the United States is a 
land of opportunity, that social mobility was common in the 
past, and that facilities for getting ahead in the world were 
ordinarily available to anyone who cared to exert himself. 
This is the record as written in our most common textbooks 
of general American history; it is repeated as well in many 
monographs on particular careers. Harold U. Faulkner's 
phrasing of the matter is characteristic. “If the historian,” he 
writes, “is to judge American civilization from the careers of 
its economic leaders, the country was indeed the land of op- 
portunity. . . Their youth was one of cold poverty, their life 
ended amid riches. . .”’'? 

We are fortunate in having two extremely searching in- 
vestigations which reassess this interpretation; both, incident- 
ally, have been made by acute and rather skeptical historians. 
One of them, by William Miller, describes a cautious statisti- 
cal study of the careers of 190 leading American businessmen 
in the period between 1900 and 1910. Miller scrutinizes the 
social origins and subsequent careers of these businessmen 
from the standpoint of the generalized career patterns de- 
scribed in the more widely circulated American history texts. 
He finds, with trifling exceptions, that the common explana- 
tion of social ascent is not borne out by the facts. 

“Yet to read the lives of business leaders,” Miller 
observes, 


% Harold Underwood Faulkner, American Political and Social History 
(New York, 1948) , 442. 
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even of those who presumably are the pillars of this tradition 
[rags-to-riches], is to look almost in vain for working class or for- 
eign origins, and even poor and unschooled farm boys are not 
conspicuous among such leaders. . . . Still, one has to stretch 
a point to attribute to more than two or three general American 
historians any discussion of the speed of ascent of the business 
elite. More of them stress this elite’s typically lower-class, foreign, 
or farm origins and speculate on the forces that impelled men 
upward from such insalubrious environs. Yet poor immigrant and 
poor farm boys together actually make up no more than g per cent 
of the business leaders who are the subject of this essay. . . . 
More likely, poor immigrant and poor farm boys who become 
business leaders have always been more conspicuous in American 
history books than in the American business elite.'* 


An even more stunning demonstration of this point has 
been made by Kenneth Lynn in a minute analysis of Allan 
Nevins’ life of John D. Rockefeller. Lynn collects massive 
and detailed evidence, all of which is supplied by Nevins in 
his text, to show that while the data cited by Nevins would 
reasonably seem to indicate that John D. Rockefeller was a 
middleclass lad with more than ordinary opportunities and 
advantages for making a success in life, Nevins systematically 
disregards these data in favor of arguing that Rockefeller’s 
youth conforms to the Alger stereotype (in its latter-day 
version) , and that here again is a tale of a poor lad rising 
from rags to riches. 

It is impossible in this short space, to recapitulate Lynn’s 
analysis, but one illustration will suffice to indicate the tenor 
of the whole. After describing the Rockefeller family as living 
in a mansion in the best section of Cleveland, Nevins goes on 
to speak of John D. as an “‘ill-clad youth earning a few dollars 
a week, his own necessities barely met.’ Shortly after, as Lynn 


4% William Miller, “American Historians and the Business Elite,” Journal 
of Economic History (November, 1949) , 199, 208. [Italics in original.] 
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comments rather bitingly, “William Rockefeller made the 
twenty-year old boy whom he supposedly kept ill-clad the gift 
of a thousand dollars,” so that he could take advantage of a 
business opportunity, and Nevins subsequently reveals that 
such loans were “repeatedly” made thereafter." 

Lynn's perceptive conclusion is worth citing fully because 
he rounds out the implications of the illustration offered here 
in a neat manner. “Nevins and his fellow historians have 
been unable to read the meaning of their own researches,” 
he remarks, 


because of the interposition between them and their materials of 
a highly imaginative fictional stereotype which has simply recast 
the careers of a whole generation of energetic and individualistic 
men in its own image. That image is the Horatio Alger hero, the 
poor little boy who fights his way upward to great wealth... . 
Quite literally I think Alger has prescribed the way in which the 
social history of the age is to be written. His conception of the 
rags-to-riches career has been so endlessly suggestive to the histo- 
rians that they have been unable to go beyond it. Nevins’ errors 
of analysis infallibly occur at those moments when his material 
diverges from the Alger pattern; it is not surprising to find him 
writing in the Ordeal of the Union of the ‘plenitude of opportu- 
nity for the ambitious, thrifty man . . . in countless corners the 
Horatio Alger story was being enacted.’ 


Ill 


No greater claim is made for this all too brief problem 
outline than that its type indicates an exceptionally promising 
line of research for the broadly based intellectual history to 
which the plebeian school aspires. It illustrates, unmistakably 
I think, the reciprocal flow of impulse and inspiration from 


“Kenneth Lynn, “Allan Nevins: An Algerine Captive,” Explorations in 
Entrepreneurial History (July 16, 1950) , 259. 
* Ibid., 261. [Italics in original.] 
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popular to academic thinker; in turn influenced, without 
doubt, by ideas which may have originated at the top and 
filtered downward. 

Problems such as these (they can be expanded and com- 
plicated at will) expressed in compact form afford, at every 
relevant juncture, opportunities for fruitful and enriching 
assistance from other disciplines. The questions which arise 
are understandable on both sides; the historian knows fairly 
clearly what he wants to find out, the assisting social scientist 
understands what he is being called upon to supply—or, to 
put it better, the chances of intelligible communication be- 
tween the two are much enhanced. 

Futhermore, this illustration clearly marks out the his- 
torians’ task in the matter: the tracing of an intellectual phe- 
nomenon through time; a task which history, and no other 
discipline, takes so fully as its main concern and principal 
responsibility. In the beginning, it may perhaps be most re- 
warding to work with short time-segments and limited prob- 
lems (such as the one described above), for with these 
the intellectual historian avoids those long chains of infer- 
ence and causality which, so often in the past, have proved 
unmanageable. 

Much of the foregoing does not apply to practitioners in 
what has been called the aristocratic school of intellectual his- 
tory. They are more inclined to work within the bounds of 
established disciplines, where ingrained caution and custom 
both work to formulate sharp problems; they deal, in the 
main, with more compact and more sophisticated materials. 
Their explanations fall within a more limited range and are 
reached at a higher level of abstraction than those sought for 
by the plebeians. Their problems are more precise, and for 
these they have keen tools. 

In good part, such recommendations as have been made 
here repeat and reinforce injunctions already current in the 
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field.1* The problems which now confront intellectual history 
are those which must be faced by every discipline in the 
course of its development. They should be faced without 
anxiety. A spurious concord would be fatal to the further 
progress of the subject. Continued exploration, fruitful con- 
troversy, and the open discussion of differences will be as 
rewarding here as they have ever been; and, happily, this is 
the direction which scholars in the field are taking. 


*“What we need,” says Baumer in one place, “are not more intuitive 
generalizations by philosophers or propagandists but a tough analysis, by his- 
torians, of both the process and the dynamics of intellectual change within a 
relatively short period of history.” “But where,” he asks elsewhere, “does the 
majority, the go per cent or more who are neither reflective nor articulate, 
get these views?” Loc. cit., 195, 201. 
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SIDNEY I. ROBERTs * 


THE BIG CHANGE: AMERICA TRANSFORMS ITSELF 1900-1950. 


By Frederick Lewis Allen. (New York: Harper & Bros. 1952. Pp. xl, 
308). 
I 

I can remember quite vividly the embarrassment and chagrin which 
I experienced as a child when a relative whom I had not seen for several 
years would exclaim, ‘““My! How you have grown, I knew you when you 
were only ... .” This pronouncement, more often than not, was fol- 
lowed by a tap on the head or a pat on the back. At first, these remarks 
were very flattering and eagerly sought for. Soon, however, they became 
meaningless formalities for I realized that while parents and relatives 
were aware of a big change they still thought of me as an infant and 
treated me that way. They did not understand me. 

Frederick Lewis Allen, author of Only Yesterday and Since Yesterday 
as well as editor-in-chief of Harper's Magazine for the past twelve years, 
has attempted in his latest book, The Big Change, to describe the trans- 
formation in the character and quality of American life since the horse- 
and-buggy days of 1goo. At first glance the subway reader is entertained 
and somewhat amused by the congenial descriptions of this transforma- 
tion. Like so many other folksy narratives of the past American scene, 
Allen traces the fluctuating length of women’s skirts, the liberation of 
their persons from the formidable prison of the corset, the decreasing 
number of horse-drawn vehicles, the changing standards in social rela- 
tionships between the sexes, and the growth of cities from gas-lit cross 
roads to neon-bathed metropoli. However, a closer examination of The 
Big Change discloses that the author presents a definite and thought 
provoking point of view. 

Allen is firmly convinced that the changes which have taken place in 
the United States during the first half of the twentieth century are not 
“as yet very widely understood.” According to Allen, the Russian spokes- 
men who speak derisively about the United States are delivering invec- 
tives formed by a mental picture which is two generations out of date. 
“The mental picture that the average European carries about with him 

“Mr. Roberts (M.A., Columbia University) was a history fellow last year 


at the College of the City of New York, and president in 1952 of the Alpha Mu 
chapter of Phi Alpha Theta. 
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is lamentably irrelevant to the real United States of today.” And, what 
is of equal importance, the American way of life and its implications 
are not fully understood even at home. 

The central thesis of The Big Change is that the transformation 
which Allen describes (political, social, cultural, physical, religious, artis- 
tic and intellectual) is directly related to, and dependent upon, the great 
change which has taken place in the capitalist system. By dividing his 
presentation into three broad areas—the “Old Order” an analysis of 
life at the turn of the century, the “Momentum of Change” which is a 
chronological presentation of the many and varied events of the past 
fifty years and, the final section, “The New America” a portrayal of a 
better society than most of us realize—Allen tries to show that we have 
moved “not toward but past socialism.” Our shift from the days of the 
omnipotent Horatio Alger to the public-conscious business manager has 
brought about a beneficent capitalist order which, despite a few dark 
clouds in the sky, holds a promise of clear sailing and fair weather. 


II 


It is no easy task for a writer to present a study of the past fifty years 
in a manner which will be acceptable to both the layman and the 
specialist. This is particularly true of The Big Change which is, accord- 
ing to Allen’s own statement in his “Sources and Obligations,” primarily 
a summary, analysis, arrangement and interpretation of “reasonably 
familiar data rather than a journey of historical exploration.” Thus, 
while the author has rarely documented his sources, he has relied on 
generally accepted secondary source material without finding it necessary 
to do any original research. 

Given this limitation, Frederick Lewis Allen has dealt with a series 
of problems whose solution he could only present in what may be called 
rather generalized terms. As a consequence one might seriously take to 
task various parts of his panoramic views. For example, the world of the 
early nineteen-hundreds is presented as far more understandable and 
less terrifying to its contemporaries than the world of today is to us. It 
is possible to assert with a great deal of justification that the above is an 
example of present-mindedness which oversimplifies the problems that 
preceding generations have had to face. Their insecurity, while perhaps 
of a different kind, was as much a plague to them as ours is to us. 

Like most nonprofessional historians Allen speaks of laissez-faire as a 
dominant philosophy and practice in the business community at the turn 
of the century. This indicates, as Oscar and Mary Handlin’s thesis in 
Commonwealth and Louis Hartz’s study in Economic Policy and Demo- 
cratic Thought illustrate for an earlier period, that Allen fails to dis- 
tinguish between an operating philosophy and merely a catch-phrase 
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shibboleth. Consequently Allen has minimized the role of state govern- 
ments in their influence upon the business and social community not 
only in 1900 but in 1950 as well. 

The use of other clichés, equally nebulous, emphasizes the author's 
oversimplifications. What, for example, is the meaning of such terms as 
“age of individualists,” “closing of the frontier,” ‘‘social classes are no 
longer structured,” “democratic ends,” and “reluctant world power’? 

This tendency of oversimplification often brings the reader to a 
sudden realization of what appears to be the author’s naiveté. In dis- 
cussing wartime production and the producer's ability to respond with 
speed and volume, Allen ludicrously concludes: 


The American manufacturer responds to the challenge with zest. For it 
appealed to that peculiar enthusiasm for record breaking which seems to blos- 
som in the air of a land where radio listeners to ball games are informed by 
record conscious broadcasters that so-and-so’s triple with the bases full is the 
first triple made in the first game of a World Series since 1927, and where 
schoolboy runners dream dreams of being the first man in history to achieve 
a four minute mile. 


The author's optimism, while being very healthy and refreshing in 
many instances, sometimes leads to the portrayal of conditions which, 
although desired, do not at present exist. As an illustration of this, one 
could cite Allen’s statement that the old stereotype of the Negro as a 
comic or menial has been largely eliminated from the radio, magazines 
and newspapers. The popularity of Amos and Andy, Rochester, Beullah, 
and Sambo of comic book infamy has not, it appears, influenced the 
thinking of our author. 

While professional sociologists and historians may reveal innumer- 
able points on which to challenge Allen’s The Big Change, they would 
have to admit that these minutiae do not seriously weaken his synthesis 
or conclusions which are the most important part of the book. 


Ill 


Like so many other books which seem to be gaining in popularity 
today, The Big Change is an attempt to defend the American system, 
both at home and abroad, against those who feel it is better to abandon 
the old system and start afresh rather than improve the existing system 
with minor repairs as we go along. If we agree with Allen’s interpreta- 
tion, we could say that thus far we have found out that when confronted 
with a problem “we change things, not by revolution but by a series of 
experimental revisions.” By this method of sober and persevering 
changes our author concluded that however rocky the path we trod 
may have been, it is a triumphant path which leads forward to a good 
future. 
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America has transformed itself. This transformation was brought 
about, we are told, not by any utopian schemers but by practical men 
who had their eyes on proximate and immediate goals; by trial and error 
and by balancing the powers within society we have arrived at an eco- 
nomic system which still keeps ownership of industry in private hands 
and yet permits everyone to share in the fruits of the economy—a prolific 
tree. 

Allen is absolutely correct when he emphasizes the fact that our 
system does function and that during the past five decades many blatant 
inequities have been removed, but he fails to recognize that the trial and 
error method of evolution, which is credited with bringing us to our 
present state, has raised many significant issues, which are not treated 
with Allen’s optimism. A closer examination of some of the supposed 
benefits of our transformed capitalist society may bring seriously in ques- 
tion not only the direction of our evolution but also this minimization of 
some of the difficulties which still lie ahead of us. 

One of the major disclosures of this book is that in 1900 there was a 
wide disparity between the income of an employer and an employee. 
In 1g00, Andrew Carnegie was “making an annual income twenty 
thousand times that of a steel worker.” During the past fifty years there 
has taken place “a great social revolution” whereby millions of families 
in our country have been lifted from “poverty or near poverty to a status 
where they can enjoy what has been traditionally considered a middle 
class way of life.” On the top of the income distribution scale there 
has also been an important change. ‘““The enormous lead of the well-to- 
do in the economic race has been considerably reduced.” This reduction 
is fundamentally due to the graduated income tax which takes away a 
large percentage of the income from salaried people and the excess 
profits tax which diminishes corporate income. These statistics which 
Allen presents signify that more people have bath tubs, automobiles 
and other social amenities of living and that we have fewer millionaires, 
but they also signify that we now have several more problems. 

A condition which exists in England and to a lesser extent here in 
the United States is that the leveling off of the upper income groups 
has brought about a deficiency in investment capital incentive. If the 
government is going to take away a bigger piece of one’s income, that 
individual will think twice before investing in a speculative enterprise. 
The money incentive will depreciate in direct proportion to the govern- 
ment’s taxation. How many persons are there in the United States who 
carefully limit their incomes for fear that they might find themselves in 
the next higher tax bracket? Thus, who is going to have the desire to 
build a better mousetrap? 

While pointing out that many industrial workers have gained in 
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terms of income, Allen has had to admit that “intellectual workers” 
have not been among those who have benefited. C. Wright Mills in his 
recent study of the white-collar group in our society (White Collar) has 
shown that the white-collar workers’ income margin over industrial wage 
earners’ has not only decreased but will continue to decrease in the 
decades to come. This tends to wipe out the advantageous status position 
of the white collar group which previously set them apart from wage 
workers. It is not mere coincidence that we hear more and more fre- 
quently the question, “Why do you want to become a teacher when you 
can live better as a plumber?” This poses a serious problem not only 
for the editor who quit his job to become a typesetter for the same 
magazine and thereby gained in security and income but also for the 
nation as a whole. 

Throughout The Big Change and particularly in the last two chap- 
ters we find the belief that in a healthy democratic economy no one 
group is given so much power that it can function without concern 
about its influence on other groups. Such was the power of the Horatio 
Alger prototype whose position enabled him to ignore the demands of 
labor and consumers, with resulting injustices. Among those who adhere 
to the thesis that the forces within society are equally balanced is the 
school of “‘New Liberals” represented by such men as Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., and John K. Galbraith. Allen indicates his 
basic agreement with these liberals when he cited Galbraith’s thesis that 
unionized labor today is a “countervailing force” within the American 
economy, a force which is able to counter the demands of management. 

There are some grave doubts as to the practicability of countervailing 
power as a solution to economic ills. In the first place, even Galbraith 
admits in his study of American Capitalism that countervailing power 
does not function during an inflationary period. It can operate only 
in a deflationary period and can not prevent nor contain inflation. 
Galbraith also recognizes that the development of countervailing 
power is dependent upon government assistance. This presents the 
further limitation that government may not always know when or may 
not be politically able to increase the power of one force in society at 
the expense of other forces. Let us take the case of organized labor. 
There are those among us today who, although they are not necessarily 
political conservatives, believe that unions have too much power, that 
they can cripple any industry, include or exclude any person and can 
charge monopolistic rates which the employer must pay. It is possible 
that we have created new men with irresponsible power in the guise 
of union leaders. Even if equally balanced forces produce harmony (a 
point which is yet to be proved) how are we to maintain harmony if 
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povernment is denied the power to make this adjustment? For in The 
Big Change government is also a force within society whose powers must 
be limited. 

An essential factor in Allen’s optimistic view of our “democratic 
economic system” is the fact that the large corporations are not owned 
by a few individuals. Ownership of corporate stock is so widespread that 
control has passed from the hands of the owners to the hands of the 
trained technicians and managers. This holds two possible implications. 
It is possible for an individual or several individuals to control a cor- 
poration even though they do not own a majority of the stock. All that 
is needed to direct the activities of a corporation is a plurality. A large 
stock holder may have enough power to appoint all the directors and 
determine which managers to hire and fire. This widespread ownership 
also implies that a few people by the use of proxies can vote—if they 
wish—contrary to the interests of shareholders who trustingly give up 
their proxies without examining the issues involved. Moreover, the divi- 
sion of responsibility between corporation executives, board members, 
and stockholders, means that it will be difficult to place the blame where 
it belongs in the event of an antisocial act on the part of the corporation. 

Allen’s interpretation of the separation of ownership and control 
opens the door to the further possibility that perhaps we may have, in 
the near future, a society similar to the one envisioned by James Burn- 
ham (Managerial Revolution), who argues that society will be run by 
bureaucratic managers who, since they are not actual owners, may 
operate on a completely amoral and impersonal plane. 

One might even go further and question the validity of actually 
how widespread is corporate ownership. Walter P. Webb, a professional 
historian, argues in his study of our economy (Divided We Stand) that 
the ownership of corporate stock and wealth follows sectional lines with 
the North having at least an 80 per cent advantage over the South. Webb 
also points out that the income gain of the people of the South is not 
anywhere near that of the North. 

We like to think of ourselves as a nation of practical men who face 
crises as they arise with an empirical approach. To Allen this is a source 
of our strength, for he feels that our unsystematic patchwork method of 
reform has produced results which could not have been accomplished if 
they were left in the care of utopians who, Allen contends, can only 
theorize but do not know how to implement. This, I believe, illustrates 
the author's limited knowledge of our progressive historical tradition. 
How often have the dreams of the so-called lunatic fringe been made 
realities. There is a place for the long range philosophy of reform that 
does and will always exist. A case in point is the Populist Movement, 
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an agrarian third party in the 18go’s. Their platform had long range 
and immediate goals. Their opponents called them visionaries; but were 
they? When the two major parties became aware of the fact that Popu- 
list agitation was gaining public attention, they in turn, for the practical 
purpose of getting votes, incorporated many of these reform measures 
into their programs. Government regulation of railway rates, direct 
election of senators and woman suffrage were some of their “visionary” 
and “utopian” desires. Who then can say that those who hold a phi- 
losophy of the progressive betterment of human conditions are superflu- 
ous to a society of practical men? Our strength lies in the fact that this 
is a land where idealists can voice their plans in a free market of ideas. 

The greatest weakness of The Big Change lies in its major conclusion, 
a conclusion which is accepted by many of the defenders of the American 
system. Allen feels that over the past fifty years we have learned a very 
important lesson. “We have brought about a virtually automatic redis- 
tribution of income from the well-to-do to the less well-to-do.” This did 
not slow down our economic system but acted as a stimulus. “We have 
discovered a new frontier to open up: the purchasing power of the 
poor.” The corollary to this is that if underprivileged people are given 
an increased purchasing power they will become responsible citizens. 
In simpler terms this means that the United States will never go socialist 
or communist because everyone has an automobile, a nice wardrobe 
and a television set. We have moved past socialism. 

The fallacy in this argument lies in the fact that communism has a 
spiritual and cultural appeal that is not dependent upon material 
possessions. 

The Big Change quite adequately describes the slum and tenement 
conditions which faced most immigrants who settled in our larger cities 
at the turn of the century. These people did not have a large purchasing 
power, and yet their desire to conform to standards led them to reject 
political radicalism. But what of their children, the first generation 
Americans? They are faced with a problem of culture conflicts that is not 
functional of their housing conditions. 

Allen grants the fact that the Negro presents a difficult problem 
but he sees this difficulty mostly in- terms of economic status. We are 
given the impression that if the Negroes’ earning power is enhanced, 
as it has been over the past fifty years, their social problems will be 
proportionately mitigated. This is only half of the problem, for the com- 
munist appeal to the Negro is twofold—caste as well as class. A Negro 
family may be in the middle income group but its members remain in 
the lowest caste, second class citizens. The existence of caste lines may 
be more pronounced in the south, but they exist even in the north. 
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IV 


We live in an age of anxiety and insecurity which can not be removed 
by an advanced standard of living or more scientific improvements. In 
fact, each advance of our industrial system alienates men from one 
another and from their society. Too many people today feel the boredom 
of being but a cog in a huge wheel. Standardization is too frequently 
accompanied by stagnation. When an individual is deprived of a sense 
of initiative, of fulfillment, of belonging, he reaches desperately for 
anything that will save him. As Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. so incisively 
wrote, “People deprived of any meaningful role in society, lacking even 
their own groups to give them a sense of belonging, become cannon 
fodder for totalitarianism.” Communism holds an emotional appeal and 
gives a sense of belonging and accomplishment to those who have been 
alienated by an advancing complex industrial system. The greatest defect 
of our transformed civilization is the existence of a culturally passive 
society with a mass of noncreative personalities. Although less tangible, 
the problem of human relationships is more significant than the problem 
of supplying more homes with indoor plumbing. Some problems can not 
be washed away even if the water comes from hidden plastic taps and 
pours into a pastel-colored four-dimensional sink that folds into the 
wall when a button is pressed. 


Book Reviews 
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THE WORLD AND THE WEST. By Arnold Toynbee. (New York and 
London: Oxford University Press. 1953. pp. vii, 99. $2.00.) 


These six essays were prepared and delivered by Toynbee over B.B.C. 
as the Reith Lectures for 1952. They were first printed in successive is- 
sues of The Listener before they were collected and published in their 
present form. 

The dominant preoccupation of the author is in an analysis of the 
impact of the West on the other world cultures: those of Russia, of Islam, 
of India and of the Far East. The various reactions of these cultures to 
the aggressive attempts at penetration by the West over the centuries 
have been the primary concern of the first four essays. 

Having thus dealt with each of these episodes in its historical setting, 
the author, in the fifth chapter, attempts to show the characteristics 
which all of these encounters share in common and, on the strength of 
these mutually shared characteristics, to postulate certain valid laws of 
cultural encounter. At one time or another all of the West’s invasions 
which were conducted on a broad cultural front have been rejected by 
the other great world cultures. But they have adopted, with varying de- 
grees of thoroughness, the technological aspect of Western civilization 
with the ultimate aim of protecting the more fundamental aspects of 
their culture from annihilation by Western pressure. This phenomenon 
the author turns into a general observation: “When a traveling culture- 
ray is diffracted into its component strands—technology, religion, poli- 
tics, art, and so on—by the resistance of a foreign body social upon which 
it has impinged, its technological strand is apt to penetrate faster and 
farther than its religious strand” (p. 68). From this he formulates a 
general law on such cultural encounters: ‘“The penetrative power of a 
strand of cultural radiation is usually in inverse ratio to this strand’s 
cultural value” (ibid.). 

The assaulted culture is placed in the dilemma of either attempting 
to seal itself off, which has always been disastrous, or of essaying to admit 
only the alien technology. The latter method fails also in actually pro- 
viding an opening wedge, since not even the technological factor can be 
severed from the whole culture which nourished it. Characteristic of this 
process, according to Mr. Toynbee, is “the speed with which, in cultural 
intercourse, one thing can lead to another, and the revolutionary length 
to which the process may go” (p. 77). 

However, this dilemma is not necessarily the only outcome of the 
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impact of the West on the other world cultures. Another, and happier, 
possibility is that which is suggested in the completed story of Graeco- 
Roman cultural penetration of the unknown world. 

Essentially, what Toynbee has done in the last chapter is to indicate 
a possible solution of the terrible conflicts of the modern world: a cul- 
tural merger, a synthesis of the best in the cultures of the East and West, 
perhaps sparked by some new emanation from the East which, like the 
Oriental religions which captured the Hellenistic world, would present 
to mankind “‘an ideal of human fraternity that will overcome the clash 
of cultures” (p. 95). Some kind of cultural synthesis has been the thesis of 
several other eminent thinkers of our time, outstanding among them 
being the philosopher F. S. C. Northrop, in his The Meeting of East and 
West. Both scholars, despite their differing approaches to the problem, 
are in fundamental agreement that some kind of cultural fusion or 
synthesis would be one (perhaps the only) avenue by which our world 
can survive. 

This little book deals with a vital problem of our age, the world 
ideological conflict, and it is written with that loftiness of mind and 
breadth of view which we have come to associate with the products of 
Toynbee’s pen. In order to meet broadcasting requirements of brevity, 
little more than the theme of the author's thinking along these lines has 
been presented, but one can look forward to a very full discussion of this 
subject in Volume VIII of A Study of History. 

L. BOONE ATKINSON 
Air University 


A HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. By Kenneth S. Latourette. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. Pp. xxvii, 1516. $9.50.) 


This is not a condensation of the author’s seven-volume History of 
the Expansion of Christianity, but a more comprehensive account of all 
phases of Christian history: its expansion, the organization of the church, 
the development of sects and dissident movements, social reforms, wor- 
ship and doctrine. It covers the entire period from the Jewish and 
Greco-Roman background to the present day. There are no footnotes, 
but each chapter has an appended bibliography of selected titles. 

The material is organized into periods: the background, Jesus and 
the beginnings, the first five centuries of triumph and consolidation, the 
dark ages to 950, “four centuries of resurgence and advance” to 1350, a 
period of decline to 1500, the Reformation and early modern period 
to 1815, “the great century” to 1914, and the contemporary scene since 
1914. Latourette freely admits that this periodization is not to be taken 
rigidly for the developments overlap. 
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The style is not inspired, but it is clear. The facts are inevitably so 
condensed as to be unsatisfying to the specialists in any one of the phases 
noted above; and theologians will feel that many of the issues in debate 
at different periods are greatly oversimplified. But the author has suc- 
ceeded in keeping the various strands in proper relation to each other, 
though their mutual influence is not always effectively brought out. 

Through the book there appear summaries of the major significance 
of the different periods, and here Latourette allows himself to make 
value judgments. Though he is himself a Protestant there is no objec- 
tionable bias against Roman Catholicism, and indeed he is frequently 
appreciative where other Protestant historians would be more negative. 
Some historians will probably take issue with his insistence that there 
is no purely objective historiography, and perhaps will feel that his own 
theological position (stated in the last pages, 1474-77) has affected his 
treatment of the material. But there is value in his frankly setting forth 
what presuppositions guide his work. These seem to represent a mod- 
erately conservative theological position, though they are at times not as 
clear as they might be. 

In the introduction (p. xxi) he takes issue with the naturalistic prem- 
ises of the secular historian and maintains that, while Christian his- 
toriography may accept on faith assertions which have not the full sup- 
port of reason, this is not as dangerous as the demand that rationality be 
accepted as the sole criterion of historical fact. This latter view is, he 
says, “‘a blind act of credulity.” But when he deals with the miraculous 
features in the records of the life of Jesus, he does not make it clear 
whether he accepts them as historical facts or not; and, despite the criti- 
cal work done on the Gospels, he seems to treat them all as equally 
reliable sources. 

The book is an excellent outline of the history of Christianity for 
laymen and undergraduate classes, though its price will probably pre- 
clude its use as a textbook for the latter unless there is a special student 
edition published. Since there are no footnotes one could wish that the 
bibliographies were more extensive and that some of these included more 
of the recent works on their subjects. 


EDWIN E. AUBREY 
University of Pennsylvania 


SOCIALIST THOUGHT: THE FORERUNNERS 1789-1850. By G. D. 
H. Cole. (New York: St. Martins, 1953. Pp. 345. $5.00) 


Professor Cole continues to wield a prolific pen. The jacket state- 
ment tells us that this is the first of what may develop into a series of 
four volumes covering the general history of socialist thought from 1789 
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to the present day. The period treated is from the French Revolution 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. The only major omission is 
Russia, and the intention is to carry the story under tsardom in the 
second volume. The thread employed is biographical, several score men 
and one woman, Flora Tristan, comprising the principal characters. 

The author finds the seeds of socialism more in the evolving struggle 
for the rights of man than in the industrial revolution. Such episodes 
as the French Revolution, the Carbonari uprising, the Revolution of 
1848, and Chartism are seen as nurturing the elements of collectivism. 
Indeed, through the medium of Lamennais, the crowning feature of 
individualism is described thus: “Rights are for the individual, and are 
by themselves incomplete; duties join men together in mutual bonds of 
love and coéperation” (p. 192). The fulfillment of economic rights is 
not an ironclad law of private property but a humanely organized 
society. 

The student in the field will note many points of refreshment in this 
reappraisal of the history of social thought. The professional vocabulary, 
particularly the origin of the words socialism and communism, is exam- 
ined. The contrast between utopianism and Marxism is drawn anew. 
The former is established as the industrial class operating as a whole 
against the privileged nobility, with the entrepreneurs acting as the trus- 
tees of the poor. The latter is established as the class struggle of the 
toilers against the moneyed interests, with the privileged nobility ignored 
as a spent force. And in turn the difference in tactics between Blanqui 
and Marx is etched. For the achievement of the proletarian victory over 
capitalism Blanqui favored a small and highly disciplined party, whereas 
Marx placed his faith in a mass party. 

Occasionally the author, intent upon integrating the past with the 
present, utilizes the device of analogies. In discoursing upon Paine’s 
social program of old age pensions, educational services, and heavy per- 
sonal and landed property taxes, he comments: “To the extent to which 
Socialism is to be identified with the institution of the “Welfare State,’ 
based on the use of redistributive taxation as an instrument of democ- 
racy, Paine can assuredly be claimed as its first practical policy-maker” 
(p- 33). In listing the public works envisioned by Saint-Simonians, such 
as canals at Suez and Panama, he comments: “(They were in fact the 
precursors of President Truman’s ‘Point Four.’ Nothing was too grandi- 
ose for them to project)” (p. 52). The reviewer would suggest still another 
possibility for an analogy in the reference to Blanc’s organization of 
agriculture along the lines of rural ateliers. The phraseology of Professor 
Cole could certainly bring to mind the Soviet collectivized farm: “These 
were to be both collective farms, operated with the latest scientific tech- 
niques, and centres of rural industry” (p. 171). 
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This first volume is an essay of solid nature, based upon the study 
of the writings of the socialist thinkers under scrutiny. It offers an 
up-to-date account of socialism, employing all the opportunities afforded 
by the lapse of a century to draw comparisons and to render measured 
judgments. There is a select bibliography of secondary accounts and 
editions of the writings of the principal characters. There are two in- 
dexes, one of names and one of subjects. 


BENJAMIN SACKS 
University of New Mexico 


RUSSIA: A HISTORY AND AN INTERPRETATION. 2 v. By Mi- 
chael T. Florinsky. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 1953. Pp. xv, 
1511. $15.00.) 


The United States has within the last decade become tiresomely well- 
furnished with persons, academic and otherwise, who would interpret 
Soviet Russia to an anxious citizenry. In their efforts all too many of 
these “authorities” sound very much like the earnest Latin students who 
try each September to translate the Latin professor’s quip: “O Sibili, si 
ergo, fortibuses in ero, etc.” 

However, in spite of rather lurid publishing brochures which promise 
an understanding of ‘‘what lies behind the Iron Curtain,” Professor 
Florinsky has not included the Soviet period in his interpretation. In a 
note at the end of volume two he says that “the distressing uniformity 
and one-sidedness of the information available confront the historian 
with problems which, to the best of my knowledge, still await solution” 
(p. 1477). Such restraint on the part of one so eminently qualified to 
speak and write on Russia is a pressing invitation to study that part of 
the field which he has chosen to discuss. 

The two volumes are divided into three sections: “Part I. From Kiev 
to Moscow,” “Part II. The First Moscow Period,” “Part III. The St. 
Petersburg Period.” This division is in itself descriptive of the compass 
of the work. Kiev has fallen (to Asiatic hordes and the successors of 
Yaroslav) by the end of Chapter I, Part I, and there is no “Part IV. The 
Second Moscow Period.” The writing of Part IV has been abandoned, 
“at least temporarily,” and the last sentence in volume two gives us the 
reason: “The inclusion of an adequate discussion of the Soviet period 
would either make the length of this volume prohibitive or would neces- 
sitate the drastic pruning of the earlier portions of the book, which, I 
believe, would greatly impair its usefulness.” The period covered, then, 
is that from the gth century A.D. to March 1918. 

College teachers looking for a brilliant new textbook in Russian his- 
tory will not find it here, the fifteen dollar price tag notwithstanding. 
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The author has presented, rather, the interpretations of a mature his- 
torian. These are supported with information which is so plentiful that 
few undergraduate students could be expected to master the whole of it. 
And although the perspective in which Russia is placed by these volumes 
is an admirable one, the perspective is not made use of to bring Russia 
of today within our understanding, except by inference and projection. 
Certainly there are not many college courses in Russian history covering 
only the period down to March 1918, for the Soviet Union is the entity 
which has propelled Russia in the last few years from relative obscurity 
in American universities to an item of prime academic interest. At the 
other end of the time scale, early Russian history is given almost too 
summary a treatment. The origin of the Slavs, their dispersion and their 
emergence as an important commercial people certainly deserve more 
than two pages in a work of this scope. Russian historians, in the western 
world, at least, will recognize that such brevity has helped Florinsky at 
several points in his story to avoid the ponderous marshes where Kliu- 
chevsky and Sir Bernard Pares—to mention only two—staggered for many 
wearisome pages. 

The central portion of Russian history is dealt with fully and evenly. 
Grain exports, Pushkin’s genius, the Imperial Ballet, the Orthodox 
Church, the Eastern Question,—all are well summarized and provided 
with pleasant details. Erudition and copious citation have allowed Flor- 
insky to bring such dimly understood characters as Ivan the Dread and 
Alexander I into a fine, revealing light. An excellent power of descrip- 
tion, shown throughout the work, seems to reach its height when com- 
bined with a subtle intent to deflate in respect to the reign of Catherine 
II. “Catherine was destroying with her own hands the tender growths of 
culture that she had once endeavored to implant” (p. 602). “The ideas 
of the Enlightenment remained an exotic adornment of court life, with 
little practical effect on the policies of the regime” (p. 604). 

The volumes contain no pictures, often one of the most valuable aids 
in bringing about an understanding of a foreign culture. The detailed 
descriptions of personalities and cities and the lists of names of those 
shot and those surviving in countless uprisings do not fully make up for 
this lack. However, all the rest of the accouterments of historical writing 
are included. The index is adequate and very well subheaded. A glossary 
of Russian terms is appended, but it seems too limited for a work of this 
scope. If such terms as Kitaigorod and Zemli gosudarstvenntya are to be 
used, and a glossary provided, they should be included in it. A bibliog- 
raphy entitled ‘Principal Sources” is found at the end of volume two. 
The present reader, for one, however, was a bit confused at the single 
alphabetical listing of all of these—a listing in which such vastly diver- 
gent items as Grey of Fallodon, Foster Dulles, The Great Soviet En- 
cyclopedia, and Ekzempliarsky’s volumes on Appanage Russia are given 
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together. Subdivision by period or subject or type of work would have 
made it more useful. Five maps are provided at convenient intervals, 
though none of these is in color, and so the information contained in 
them is less easily perceived. The maps deal with time in large blocks 
(1800-1914, pp. 1280-1281, e.g.), and lesser territorial changes do not 
always appear, as in the case of the loss of Southern Bessarabia in 1856 
and the reannexation in 1878. An occasional misprint or split infinitive, 
being in the end Macmillan’s business rather than Florinsky’s, does not 
mar the polish of the author's presentation. 

This is a difficult book, and he who would master its mine of infor- 
mation must in some measure duplicate the twenty years of hard work 
devoted to it by Professor Florinsky. It seems there is no shortcut to an 
understanding of the enigma that Russia has always been to Western- 
ers. Those shortcuts offered so far have either been partial or inspired 
by temporary expediencies. If politicians are dismayed at Russia and 
newspaper men rave about it every Tuesday after every first Monday, 
it is at least partly because such activities are easier than marshalling the 
facts necessary for real comprehension. Yet even those who want to 
understand have often been led astray by the plethora of explainers and 
interpreters. Florinsky’s interpretation is one conceived in great labor 
and presented in a forthright manner. He offers here no dramatic peek 
behind the iron curtain. If what is beyond the curtain is revealed, it is 
only through an understanding of how the curtain was created—not by 
Communists trying to shroud their fallen angel until its wings grew 
back again, but a curtain existing because of religious, political and 
linguistic cleavages tens of centuries old. 

It can only be hoped that the book will be much more widely read 
than any of us has any right to expect that it will be. 

WILLIAM DEMARCUS STARNES 
Hamilton College 


THE MAGISTRATES OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. Volume I: 509 
B.C.-100 B.C., by T. Robert S. Broughton, with the collaboration of 
Marcia L. Patterson. Volume II: 99 B.C.-31 B.C., by T. Robert S. 
Broughton. (New York, Philological Monographs, No. XV, vols. I-II, 
published by the American Philological Association, to be ordered 
through the Lancaster Press and B. H. Blackwell, 1951-52. Pp. xix, 
578; ix, 647. $9.00, $10.00.) 


In these two volumes Professor Broughton has performed a Herculean 
task with unending patience and accurate attention to minute detail. 
Every scholar engaged in studying Roman republican history will hence- 
forth be in debt to him for an indispensable tool for research. One of 
the great problems in this period of Roman history is the multiplicity of 
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names, often confusingly similar. An office-holding oligarchy drawing its 
members from a limited number of families makes the task of a his- 
torian peculiarly difficult. A brief description of the work will hint at 
its value in solving such difficulties. 

For each year from 509 to 31 B.C. the major Roman officials known 
from literary and epigraphical sources are listed. These include the 
regular annual magistrates (consuls, praetors, curule and plebeian 
aediles, plebeian tribunes, quaestors, and members of the vigintivirate); 
the military tribunes with consular power; the quinquennial censors; the 
emergency magistrates (dictators, magistri equitum, interreges); the 
delegated officials (/egati whether military or diplomatic); the prorogued 
officials (proconsuls, propraetors, proquaestors); special officials (trib- 
unes of the soldiers, iudices quaestionis, members of ad hoc commissions, 
praefecti); religious officials (flamens, augurs, pontifices, Vestal virgins, 
etc.). The names are given in the fullest official form known, status as 
a patrician is noted, cross-references to other offices are given, and refer- 
ences to the appropriate article in the great German classical dictionary 
(Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopaedie) are given where they are avail- 
able. Under appropriate years and appropriate names events connected 
with the individual names are summarized and accompanied by full cita- 
tion of the original sources (i.e., both primary and secondary ancient 
sources). In addition problems of identification, chronology, and _his- 
torical significance are discussed (with a citation of the modern litera- 
ture) in footnotes which are admirable for their conciseness and clarity. 
This material covers pp. 1-578 in volume I, and pp. 1-428 in volume II. 
Three appendices follow in volume II: the first on the monetales, minor 
officials concerned with coinage (pp. 429-61); magistrates of uncertain 
date (pp. 462-86); senators who have not appeared in previous lists (pp. 
487-98). Finally the keystone to this amazing work is an index containing 
all names with a summary of offices so arranged that the data in both 
volumes are readily usable. 

Students of history who are not planning to specialize in Rome will 
find a brief trip through the volumes entertaining and instructive. The 
reviewer suggests a reading of the preface to the first volume (pp. vii- 
xiii); a glance at the abbreviations (pp. xii-xix) and bibliography (II, 
PP. 499-523); a careful reading of a few sample years including the notes 
451-50 (the decemvirate, I, pp. 45-7), 216 (Cannae, I, pp. 247-53), 
123-22 (the tribunates of C. Gracchus, I, pp. 513-20), 63 (Cicero’s annus 
mirabilis, II, pp. 165-72); checking a few samples from the index— 
Licinius Lucullus (II, p. 580), Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus (II, p. 555), 
Q. Tullius Cicero (II, p. 627). The unique value of this work will then 
be obvious. 

The lion’s share of the credit must go to Professor Broughton, but 
so large a project involved much codperative effort. It is interesting to 
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note here some items, all of which are fully acknowledged by Broughton: 
—funds for research and publication from Byrn Mawr, the American 
Philological Association, the Guggenheim Foundation, and the Fulbright 
Act; research notes from Professors Pease and Cram; scholarly aid from 
many friends and colleagues especially Professor Lily R. Taylor to whom 
volume I is dedicated. The result fully justified the amount of money 
and labor involved. May we hope that Professor Broughton will now go 
on to the organization of a Prosopographia covering the same period. 
It, like the present work with its illumination of many problems of 
chronology and interpretation, will stimulate research in an era always 
rich in ideas for the historian. 

WILLIAM C. McDERMOTT: 
University of Pennsylvania 


FEUDAL ORDER: A STUDY OF THE ORIGINS AND DEVELOP 
MENT OF ENGLISH FEUDAL SOCIETY. By Marion Gibbs. (New 
York: Henry Schuman, 1953. Pp. iv, 147.) 


Here is another excellent short book on medieval English history 
which can take its place with earlier works of the same compass by Sir 
F. M. Powicke, H. M. Cam, and the three volumes covering the period 
in the Pelican History of England. For the student or general reader who 
is familiar with (or currently studying) the basic political and constitu- 
tional developments, Miss Gibbs’ essay is intended to provide a concise 
“synthesis of elementary detail and some general impressions which will 
indicate the many-sided character of the historical process.” The em- 
phasis is heavily on social and economic facts and factors, and the chap- 
ters on “Village Agriculture and the Growth of Manors” and “Getting 
and Spending” are especially good. 

The organization, or proportionate chronological divisions, of the 
book do not bear out the title, nor do they follow the author's stated 
interest in “the creative contribution of feudalism to the development 
of civilization,” except in the vague sense in which the term “feudalism” 
is intended to embrace the whole social order of the period from the 
Germanic invasions to the end of the Middle Ages. Inherited from the 
nineteenth century, this general usage of the term has been perpetuated 
by Marxist historians for whom “feudalism” refers to the historical epoch 
characterized by a mode of production which preceded the rise of capi- 
talism, and this usage is “very common among economic historians” 
today, as Miss Gibbs reminds us. The term thus used is simply inter- 
changeable with “medieval”; hence, the author is no exponent of 
“Anglo-Saxon feudalism” (in the sense in which Maitland and Adams 
discussed pre-feudal institutions and law) when she devotes more than 
half of her book to England before the Conquest. The chapter on “The 
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Problem of Order’ (from Alfred to the accession of Henry II) is more 
concerned with royal policy and the role of the church than with insti- 
tutional developments (whose nature is well brought out) as contribut- 
ing to social order, and the contrast between Anglo-Saxon pre-feudal 
lordship and tenure and Anglo-Norman feudal institutions is minimized, 
although—somewhat inconsistently—the introduction of feudalism after 
the Conquest is properly shown to contribute to the strength of the 
new regime. There are some points in the argument which may leave 
the reader unconvinced or puzzled about the author's full meaning, as 
when (p. 79) we are told that Henry I’s policy led to “the feudal re- 
action” of Stephen’s reign, and yet, “nothing more clearly illustrates the 
political sense of the Anglo-Norman ruling class, than the speed with 
which they accepted a king pledged to restore the regulated feudalism 
of Henry I.” 

But it would be misleading to imply by a single instance that the 
argument is not, on the whole, convincing. One feature of this well- 
written essay is its remarkable clarity, considering the condensation of 
its material. Minor lapses are extremely rare (Richard is promoted to 
the dignity of Duke of Cornwall, p. 96), and there is a salutary, if re- 
iterated, insistence upon the close interconnection between economic 
developments and the growth of political institutions. This book should 
be welcome to teachers of either general European history or English 
history as collateral reading for their students. 

ROBERT S. HOYT 
The State University of Iowa 


TUDOR PRELATES AND POLITICS, 1536-1558. By Lacey Baldwin 
Smith. (“Princeton Studies in History,” volume 8.) (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1953. Pp. x, 333.) 


Tudor Prelates and Politics is an effective and sympathetic study of 
those conservative Englishmen who wore the miter and rochet in the 
period between the Henrician Act of Supremacy and the accession of the 
first Queen Elizabeth. Such a study has long been needed. The radicals 
(as Mr. Smith prefers to call the reformers) have been enshrined in the 
pages of John Foxe, and their memorial stands in the Cornmarket at 
Oxford. The conservatives, champions of a cause destined to be lost, 
have no such memorial, and their reputations, even in the writing of 
today’s dispassionate historians, have suffered from the undignified epi- 
thets bestowed upon them by the vitriolic martyrologist. 

Mr. Smith is concerned with a group of interesting and, in their day, 
distinguished men. Of his list of twenty-two conservative bishops, a half- 
dozen richly deserved full-length biographies, although only Cuthbert 
Tunstall and Stephen Gardiner have been thus honored in modern 
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times. The present work does much to repair this deficiency, yet it but 
whets the appetite for fuller knowledge of men like Stokesley of London, 
Bonner of London, Thirlby of Westminster, Norwich, and Ely, and 
above all of Edward Fox of Hereford, who died before his liberalism 
had hardened into conservatism. 

Mr. Smith’s study points up the common elements in the backgrounds 
and careers of his conservatives. Most of them sprang from what later 
came to be called “middle-class” families—they were likely to be the 
younger sons of the gentry or of prosperous yeomen whose status ap- 
proached that of gentry. At Oxford and Cambridge they went through 
the program in arts at a period when the revival of classical learning was 
sufficiently advanced to be a factor in their education. Most of them 
were still at the universities when the exciting opinions of Martin Luther 
first became the topic of animated discussion in the common-rooms and 
taverns of Oxford and Cambridge. Especially significant, perhaps, is 
the fact that more than half of them did their advanced work in the 
canon and the civil law, whereas their radical opposite-numbers were 
theologians to a man. Once they left the universities behind, their 
careers in the church were almost without exception in the departments 
of administration and diplomacy, rather than in a cure of souls. Their 
bishoprics came to them as rewards for services rendered the government. 
Their training and worldly employment predisposed them to secular 
prudence rather than to reforming zeal. 

Trained up in the humanistic tradition and (some of them) briefly 
infected with Lutheranism, those who were in positions of influence 
by the early 1530's all supported Henry’s divorce from Queen Catherine. 
They supported, or at least accepted passively, the rejection of obedience 
to Rome. But, Mr. Smith contends, they came to realize, as Sir Thomas 
More had realized from the first, that the authority of Peter’s Chair was 
essential to the unity of Christendom. Their mistake was that the 
realization came too late. When the reform of religion became in- 
extricably involved with the social and economic revolution, the con- 
servative bishops fought with all the weapons at their command to 
maintain the old order which was their only guarantee of self- 
preservation. In the end they came to admit the bitter truth that 
“it is all the same thing, so far as schism is concerned, to do a little 
or to do all.” 

Mr. Smith’s own sympathy is with the conservative point of view, 
and his book is the better because his position is clear. Perhaps his 
sympathy leads him into occasional injustice towards the party of the 
opposition. He seems, for example, to lay too much stress upon the 
exclusively academic background of the reformers and their ignorance 
of secular affairs. The reformers were not all as indifferent to political 
and social upheaval as Mr. Smith seems to suggest. He deplores 
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Latimer’s lack of caution in preaching that the commons were equal in 
Christ with the gentry and nobility. But this sentiment was expressed 
to a courtly audience made up largely of enclosers and rack-renters. 
When Latimer preached to the commons, as in his little-read Lincoln- 
shire sermons, he insisted with equal vehemence upon the importance of 
degree and order, and repeatedly urged the necessity of the subject’s 
obedience to the prince in all worldly matters. Latimer, no less than 
Stephen Gardiner, hated and feared the Anabaptists, and his hatred and 
fear were as much for their communism as for their irregular views upon 
the Incarnation. 

Many of the men who figure largely in Mr. Smith’s pages began as 
liberals—Cranmer and Latimer as well as Stokesley and Gardiner. They 
saw the need for reform in the church, in education, in the social and 
economic order; and for a time they hoped that the reforms could be 
accomplished without revolution. In the end, whether through principle 
or self-interest, they were forced into either the radical or the conserva- 
tive camp. Tudor Prelates and Politics is an illuminating study of those 
who ended as conservatives. It is also, by implication, an interesting and 
ironic study of the difficulty of maintaining the liberal position. 

ALLAN G. CHESTER 
University of Pennsylvania 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE BRITISH LABOR GOVERN- 
MENT, 1945-51. By M. A. Fitzsimons. (Notre Dame, Indiana: Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press, 1953. Pp. ii, 182. $3.25.) 


Mr. Fitzsimons provides a well-organized, concise elucidation of “the 
major lines and development” of British foreign policy under the Labor 
Government of 1945-51. He writes clearly, has an able grasp of his sub- 
ject, and does not descend to a mere cataloging of events. Despite the 
brief treatment, he largely avoids questionable sweeping generalizations. 

When Labor took office, Britain’s power had been so much sapped 
by World War II that she was obliged to move “from Master to Partner” 
in Southeast Asia, to quit her rule in India, Ceylon, and Burma, and to 
leave to the United States the task of preventing a Russian intrusion into 
Greece and Turkey. In Palestine, Iran, and Egypt, where Britain tried 
to thwart swelling nationalism, her position disintegrated. Under the 
pressure of Soviet hostility, Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin abandoned 
Albion's age-old balance of power policy and turned to alliance with 
Western Europe and the United States. Otherwise, he acted upon the 
traditional precepts of British foreign policy. 

As the narrative progresses its increasingly critical tone towards Bevin 
detracts from the initial judgment that “if ever a man drew virtue out 
of necessity it was he.” Fashionably, the author scorns Bevin’s clumsy 
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handling of the Palestine issue without explaining adequately the enor- 
mous difficulties involved, such as the high unpredictability of American 
policy and the economic vulnerability which seemed certain to overtake 
a Jewish state, barring extraordinary outside aid. The characterization of 
Bevin’s whole policy after 1948 as largely ‘‘uncreative” mirrors somewhat 
the American's natural disappointment with Labor’s tepidity towards 
European union. Yet if Bevin could not reconcile Britain’s insular tradi- 
tions and Commonwealth ties with the project, neither has the subse- 
quent Conservative government. The author himself is unmistakably 
pleased that in its major lines Labor’s policy was Churchillian, not in- 
spired by Churchill but dictated by “circumstances and British interests.” 
A Conservative government might have handled the Indian problem 
much less successfully. Despite the uphappy episode of Herbert Mor- 
rison’s brief tenure in the foreign office, question still arises why over-all 
judgments about Labor's characteristic “maladroitness” and “incom- 
petence” in foreign affairs begin to creep into the volume’s final pages. 
It was the failure of Conservative foreign policy in the 1930’s that largely 
brought Labor to power in 1945. 

In another direction, it is a bit dangerous to dismiss as merely “‘ab- 
surd” the demands for a socialist foreign policy made by a minority 
within the party in protest of the Labor government's actions. True, the 
specific proposals put forward were almost completely futile. But the 
general aspirations for a universal benevolence in foreign policy, dis- 
armament, the encouragement of democratic socialism’s growth abroad, 
and less emphasis on power politics were vital forces in Labor politics 
from 1945 to 1951 and have continued to be thereafter. It remains to be 
seen what will be produced by the endless discussions on foreign policy 
in the press and at innumerable party meetings, large and small, by 
which Labor seeks to find concrete policies to implement its ideals. 

On the whole, Mr. Fitzsimons treats his subject fairly without being 
sentimental, except for a pardonable near-adulation of that towering 
Conservative figure, (Sir) Winston Churchill. 

SAM DAVIS 
Macon, Missouri 


THE STAMP ACT CRISIS: PROLOGUE TO REVOLUTION. By 
Edmund S. Morgan and Helen M. Morgan. (Chapel Hill, N. C.: Pub- 
lished for the Institute of Early American History and Culture at 
Williamsburg, Virginia, by the University of North Carolina Press. 
1953- Pp. x, 310. $6.00.) 


The Morgans have produced a fine, scholarly study of the Stamp Act 
crisis. Their book is very readable and very carefully documented. Credit 
should be given to Dr. Edmund Morgan for the original conception of 
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the book and for the fine scholarship upon which it is based, but it is 
a work of joint authorship in that the Morgans collaborated in giving 
the book its fine literary polish. The co-authors have used a fine prose 
style, an unusual approach, and some excellent biographical sketches to 
make their narrative come to life. They are to be congratulated upon 
having made their study lively and entertaining—most of the studies 
hitherto written on the Stamp Act have been rather dry. 

The Stamp Act Crisis retells the story of the decision by administra- 
tors in Whitehall to tax their American colonies after the conclusion of 
the Peace of Paris in 1763. But the Morgans tell us more than what 
happened in 1764 and 1765; they tell us also of one of the “might-have- 
beens” of British imperial history. The plan for reorganization of the 
empire drawn up by Francis Bernard, royal governor of Massachusetts 
Bay, might have been the Durham Report of its day. But the ambitious 
Bernard Plan was ignored by men at Whitehall who were more inter- 
ested in passing some revenue measures than they were in reorganizing 
the constitution of the empire. Hence, they introduced the Sugar Act 
and the Stamp Act against the wishes of the American colonists and 
precipitated a crisis which was to undermine the imperial connection 
between Great Britain and her colonies in North America. Moreover, as 
the Morgans have pointed out, it is not true that the men at Whitehall 
gave the colonies a year’s grace in which to raise money in their own way. 

When protests and petitions proved to be of no avail against the 
Stamp Act, various colonial leaders formed resistance groups—the Sons 
of Liberty—to sabotage the Stamp Act by intimidation of the stamp col- 
lectors and other officials. Threats of violence, and actual mob violence, 
blocked the enforcement of the Stamp Act in cities from Boston to 
Savannah. The mode of resistance was, of course, quite unlawful and 
was dangerous in the extreme in terms of possible property damage, 
bloodshed, and the likelihood of armed retaliation by the British. The 
use of mob violence during the Stamp Act crisis was a turning-point in 
Anglo-American relations. The eventual repeal of the Stamp Act tended 
to “justify” the leadership of men like James Otis and Samuel Adams. 
“Moderates,” on the other hand, who had protested against the Stamp 
Act but who had not participated in the acts of resistance, tended to 
lose their influence among their fellow-colonists. Thus, a revolution had 
taken place. Moderates—later to become the Loyalists of the War for 
American Independence—were forced to make an unpopular rear-guard 
stand against the Sons of Liberty. The Sons of Liberty, once organized, 
remained organized; they were self-confident, aggressive, and uncompro- 
mising, and it is small wonder that they were to lead their countrymen 
into armed resistance a decade after the Stamp Act crisis. 

GEORGE W. KYTE 


Lehigh University 
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FOREIGN POLICIES OF THE UNITED STATES. By Hollis W. 
Barber (New York, The Dryden Press, 1953. Pp. 602.) 


This textbook, designed for the student “learning to walk” in the 
field of American foreign policy, concentrates on contemporary issues 
and the course of U. S. foreign relations since World War II. In this 
sense, it adopts the frame of reference and focus of the Brookings Insti- 
tution’s series of annual study guides on major problems of American 
foreign policy. 

The organization of the book is essentially geographical, with sepa- 
rate sections devoted to Europe, the Western Hemisphere and the Far 
East. An unusually large amount of material on the United Nations is 
included, an unsually small amount on economic relations and policy. 
Too little attention is given the critically significant subject of Anglo- 
American relations. Our China policy since 1945 is covered in five pages. 
Considering his formidable task of selection, however, the author has 
brought together a substantial body of material, soundly referenced, and 
thereby provided a good, broad review of the immediate background 
of current American policies. 

Whether the book will be able to enhance students’ understanding 
of the real motivations of American policy and increase their capacity 
to make sound judgments concerning the consequences of policy is 
another matter. So much attention is given to the present that the past 
is short-changed. The lack of adequate historical perspective is especially 
obvious in regard to American policies toward Asia, but this deficiency 
also affects the whole of Wilsonian diplomacy and the confused but 
revealing web of American relations with Europe between the wars. 

Without such background the beginning student is exposed to pre- 
cisely the danger which the author insists he wants to help him avoid— 
the founding of opinion and criticism on “ignorance, prejudice, or 
downright malice.” As a matter of fact the text itself indulges in a fair 
amount of opinionating, though certainly without malice. It asserts 
unqualifiedly the reality of a power-political concept of policy determina- 
tion; categorically dismisses the views and the evidence of any who al- 
legedly “retire to the dream world of isolationism”; and conducts a 
running defense of virtually the whole official line of postwar U. S. 
policies. 

In short, the book should be used as a handy reference manual on 
selected major facets of recent American foreign relations. 


PHILIP E. JACOB 
University of Pennsylvania 
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DEMOCRACY IN THE UNITED STATES. By William H. Riker. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1953. Pp. ix, 428. $2.25.) 


The author is sure that America has prospered most under the leader- 
ship of her great presidents. Recognizing this fact and devoutly wishing 
for further advances, he feels that we should institutionalize the “hero 
president.” As these strong executives have owed their right to rule to 
a clear mandate from the people and as they have always found it neces- 
sary to stretch the powers of their office, these conditions must be made 
permanent. 

How shall we ensure that the president will always hear the voice of 
the people? Electoral responsibility is the answer. The suffrage will be 
widened so that the voice of the people will be strengthened. The two- 
party play and local problems no longer blur the national will. (The 
1952 shift of Southern conservatives into the Republican Party would 
have Riker’s blessing.) In this way the president as head of the party 
will know clearly what the rank and file desire. 

How can the power of the executive be permanently stretched? One 
need only foster those centralizing tendencies which already are ap- 
parent in the government. Those powers which Locke called “federative” 
should be left ‘to the prudence and wisdom” of the president. As for 
the “municipal laws of the society” the president should take a lead in 
their enactment. His political lieutenants in congress should control the 
structural organization of that body—senate cloture and the elimination 
of the rule of seniority would follow. Those who fail to follow the execu- 
tive lead would be subject to a purge such as Roosevelt attempted in 
1938. What some have viewed as a mistake Riker would institutionalize. 
Such a purge comes close to the British parliamentary system where the 
prime minister can threaten wayward supporters with a new election. 
Although Riker would not adopt the parliamentary system, he sees much 
to admire in it. Finally, as one would expect, the judges of the supreme 
court would be in danger of losing their tenure. 

Thus far we have followed, but Riker fails us on the crucial issue: 
How shall we find a good man—and not a tyrant—to operate this system? 
He admits the danger but only offers us, as checks, impeachment, the 
proper working of the two-party system, and the good sense of the 
American people. We have a suspicion that in his major assumption— 
“that government can make men good’—there is a clue. Once the re- 
forms are made, any man will serve. Crosskey dedicated his recent work 
on the constitution to the Congress of the United States in the hope that 
congress might assume the power which he thought rightfully belonged 
to it. Riker, with a similar hope, might have dedicated his book to the 
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THE MEXICAN VENTURE. By Tomme Clark Call. (New York: Ox- 


ford University Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 273. Illustrations, bibliography, 
and index. $4.50.) 


This volume is a published version of the author's report to the Reid 
Foundation of New York concerning a year of travel, observation, and 
research in Mexico on a journalistic fellowship. Mr. Call is Associate 
Editor of the San Antonio, Texas, Express and Evening News. 

Many writers continue to explore the varied aspects of Mexico's 
political, social, and economic twentieth-century revolution. Despite the 
volume of published matter on the subject there remains a great deal 
to be done to meet the need for thoroughly balanced treatment of the 
dynamic movement to restore the Mexican masses to their heritage. Mr. 
Call has employed journalistic experience and perceptive understanding 
to advantage in gathering his material and appraising its significance. 

The book opens with a brief survey of Mexican history since the 
wars for independence and proceeds in the second chapter to sketch the 
genesis of the reform movement from the days of Madero and Carranza 
into the Aleman administration. Several chapters follow dealing with 
technological, social, and economic aspects of the National Revolution- 
ary program, and Parts Four and Five of the work are concerned with 
domestic politics and Mexico's recent role in foreign affairs. There are 
several pages of well chosen illustrations. The index is adequate, and 
there is a short bibliographical note. Chapters and sections are arranged 
in a logical and thought-provoking sequence. 

Mr. Call has attempted to handle a massive and complex subject in 
a short volume of about 250 pages of text and it was manifestly neces- 
sary for him to compress his materials at the expense of more clearly 
handling some very important topics. A professional scholar might hesi- 
tate to accept his conclusions in Chapter Eleven as to why the Party of 
Revolutionary Institutions currently enjoys “the support of the over- 
whelming mass of Mexicans” (p. 187). The reaction of the last few years 
against anticlerical measures of earlier revolutionary administrations can 
be found without probing too deeply. Election figures and superficial 
propaganda are not conclusive in a Latin American state, and Mr. Call 
recognizes this without seeming fully to understand it. 

In general the author's analysis of recent Mexican foreign policy is 
objective, although some diplomatic historians will probably disagree 
with his appraisal of Woodrow Wilson’s Mexican policy, and particularly 
with his view of Carranza’s reaction to it. The conclusions in Chapter 
Twelve regarding foreign investment in Mexico and current risks and 
potentialities in this field seem to be judiciously presented. Mr. Call also 
has some interesting views on Mexican relations with the six Central 
American states. One important subject which very definitely lacks ade- 
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quate handling is the serious and long-standing dispute between Mexico 
and the United States over water, particularly in the Colorado and Rio 
Grande river basins. 

The format of the book is an attractive one, but the complete ab- 
sence of Spanish language accent marks is somewhat irritating, especially 
since care has been taken to italicize most Spanish expressions. A few 
characteristic examples are “poletécnico” (p. 57), “compafia” (p. 76), 
“organica” (p. 223), “camara” and “transformacién” (p. 170) and “‘Sec- 
retaria de Gobernacién” (p. 171). Oxford University Press proofreaders 
should have corrected this technical defect. 

Mexican Venture is patently intended for the general reader and 
should not be criticized for lacking the meticulous approach and pre- 
cision of a scholar’s monograph. Editor Call has demonstrated an ability 
to handle varied facts and statistics, particularly those of an economic 
nature, in very limited space. The large class of readers for whom the 
book was designed will find it both readable and informative. The spe- 
cialist, too, will discover that it contains considerable useful data and 
will not overlook the importance of a volume based upon first hand 
reports of so competent an observer as Mr. Call. 

LAWRENCE EALY 
Temple University 
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New Chapters 


Since the spring issue of THE HisTorIAN Phi Alpha Theta has gained 
seven chapters to reach a total of 120 in thirty-eight states. 

On May 14, 1953, Dr. George Anderson, faculty adviser of the Alpha- 
Omicron Chapter, University of Kansas, drove over to Manhattan to 
install the Delta-Sigma Chapter at Kansas State College, our fourth in 
the Sunflower State and 114th on the national roll. James C. Carey and 
Verlin Easterling, both members of Beta-Epsilon, University of Colorado, 
now on the Kansas State faculty, assisted Dr. Anderson. 

The Delta-Tau Chapter, our second in Iowa, came into being at the 
University of Dubuque on May 28, 1953. Duane Meyer, member of 
Delta-Rho at the State University of Iowa and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque, was in charge of the installation. 

On May 29, 1953, the installation of Delta-Upsilon Chapter at Bald- 
win-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, raised the total of Phi Alpha Theta 
chapters in the Buckeye State to fourteen. Dr. Alfred Skerpan of Psi 
Chapter, Kent State University, was in charge, assisted by Marvin 
Becker of Alpha, University of Arkansas, and C. D. Penner of Psi. The 
two assistants are charter members of the new chapter, our 116th. 

Dr. R. N. Hamilton, S.J., faculty adviser of the Alpha-Delta Chapter 
at Marquette University, assisted by members of that chapter, installed 
the Delta-Phi Chapter of Phi Alpha Theta at Wisconsin State College in 
Milwaukee on June 5, 1953. This is the third chapter in Wisconsin and 
117th on the national list. 

On June 7, 1953, Dr. Alfred Skerpan of Psi, Kent State, assisted by 
other Psi members, installed the Delta-Chi Chapter at the University 
of Akron to bring the list of Ohio chapters to fifteen and the national 
to 118. 

To begin the fall parade of new chapters, Dr. O. C. Skipper, faculty 
adviser of the Gamma-Gamma Chapter at the Mississippi State College 
for Women, installed the Delta-Psi Chapter at Union University, Jack- 
son, Tennessee. Assisting Dr. Skipper were members of the Gamma- 
Gamma Chapter. Delta-Psi is the first Phi Alpha Theta chapter in 
Tennessee and 119th on the national roll. 

A fourth chapter in Wisconsin came into existence on November 8, 
1953, With the installation of Delta-Omega at Mount Mary College in 
Milwaukee. Donald B. Hoffman of Kappa, Muhlenberg College, Allen- 
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town, Pennsylvania, was the installing officer assisted by members of 
Alpha-Delta at Marquette, Beta-Rho at Carroll College, and Delta-Phi 
at Wisconsin State. 


National Activities 


Winner of the Phi Alpha Theta scholarship award for the present 
academic year is Jorge I. Rosa Silva, member of Beta-Delta Chapter at 
the University of Puerto Rico. Silva has begun graduate work at Colum- 
bia University with the masters degree in history as his first objective. 
An outstanding student and a leader in campus activities, Silva is the 
second recipient of this Phi Alpha Theta fellowship. William McKee 
(Alpha-Theta) was the initial winner of the award and has been doing 
graduate work at the University of Wisconsin. 


Chapter News 


Dr. Milton W. Hamilton, senior historian of the State of New York, 
was guest speaker at the annual banquet of Alpha-Theta Chapter, Hof- 
stra College, on May 15, 1953. Dr. Hamilton, presently engaged in com- 
piling and editing the Johnson Papers for the State, spoke on “The 
Johnsons of Johnson Hall,” a topic which the chapter members found 
“exceedingly interesting and lively.” Alpha-Theta was honored by a 
personal greeting from Guy Johnson, English descendant of the illus- 
trious and politically powerful New York frontier family. 

Alpha-Iota Chapter at the University of Nevada reports on the ac- 
tivities and achievements of some of its members. Lynn Horner won the 
gold medal annually awarded to the outstanding graduating senior. 
Runner-up for the honor was Lura Ward, former chapter president, 
who holds a teaching fellowship for this academic year at Washington 
State College, Pullman. Proctor Hug, another Alpha-Iota active and 
student body president, stood third in the class of 1953. Gloria Griffen, 
former chapter president and its delegate to the 1952 convention in 
Puerto Rico, is now pursuing her studies for the doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. Dr. Russell Elliott has received a Wiscon- 
sin Local History grant to enable completion of his studies of Nevada’s 
major twentieth century mining booms, work begun as his master’s 
and doctor’s theses under Merrill Jensen and Frederick Paxson. 

Members of Alpha-Mu Chapter, College of the City of New York, 
report major scholastic achievements in the academic year just ended. 
Charles Humel, Jr., was graduated Magna Cum Laude and elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa; he has been awarded a two-year graduate fellowship at 
the University of Delaware. Norman Itzkowitz, former chapter secretary, 
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was, like Humel, graduated Phi Beta Kappa and Magna Cum Laude. 
Norman has received a fellowship to study for the doctorate in Middle 
Eastern History at Princeton University. Mark Forman, whose interest 
lies in the history of science, is beginning graduate study at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Louise Yacoobian has accepted a graduate fel- 
lowship at Smith College. Sidney Roberts, fellow in the department of 
history at City College last year, has received his Master of Arts degree 
in history from Columbia University and has been awarded the Hearst 
Scholarship at Northwestern University where he is working on his 
doctorate. 

In typical Texas style, the Beta-Alpha Chapter at the University of 
Texas reports a full year of chapter activities on an unusually high 
plane. Last fall Dr. Archibald Lewis, medieval historian at the Uni- 
versity, addressed the chapter on research techniques and facilities in 
European universities. In December Dr. Walter Prescott Webb, dis- 
tinguished historian of the frontier, addressed the initiation banquet on 
the subject of historical writing. A few weeks earlier Beta-Alpha had 
joined with other University of Texas organizations to honor Dr. Webb 
on the publication of his most recent study, The Great Frontier. On 
March 25 Dr. Daniel Cosio Villegas, visiting Mexican historian at the 
University, spoke to the chapter on Mexican historiography. On April 
8 Beta-Alpha sponsored an address by the eminent British historian, 
Arnold J. Toynbee, who drew a capacity crowd of University students 
and staff. A week later the chapter coéperated with the Institute of Latin- 
American Studies of the University to sponsor an address by Dr. Arturo 
Morales, Under-Secretary of State of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
who discussed the cultural relations program of the Commonwealth. On 
April 25 the Texas group was given a prominent part in the fifty-seventh 
annual meeting of the Texas State Historical Association with three 
chapter members reading papers: John W. Payne discussed “David 
Franklin Houston’s Presidency of Texas A. and M., 1902-1905"; Lionel 
Patenaude, “The Texas Dynasty,” and Robert L. Petersen, “Jay Gould’s 
‘Vacations’ in Texas.” E. V. Niemeyer, Jr., was president of the chapter 
during the active year just outlined. New officers elected in May are: 
Emmie Craddock, president; Garland Bayliss, vice-president; Cecil John- 
son, treasurer; Vera Dugas, and Forman Winfredy, corresponding and 
recording secretaries, respectively. 

The Beta-Lambda Chapter, San Jose State College, California, con- 
tinues to grow. Benjamin F. Gilbert, member of Chi Chapter, is now 
Beta-Lambda’s adviser. The advisory committee includes Mrs. Mildred 
G. Winters, Leo P. Kilby, George Bruntz, Mrs. Gladys Waldron, and 
Dean Fred Harcleroad, member of Iota Chapter, Colorado State College 
of Education. Jackson Turner Main who recently joined the San Jose 
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faculty from the University of Minnesota where he was a member of 
Phi Chapter, was welcomed into Beta-Lambda last spring. 

Beta-Tau Chapter, Queens College, New York, has rounded out its 
first five years with its members outstanding in the class of 1953. A spe- 
cial banquet on June 6, 1953, was designed to mark this anniversary, and 
the program included an address by President Theobald on “The Place 
of Honor Societies in the American Undergraduate College” and a his- 
torical presentation by Mr. Saladino on “The Internal Divisions of the 
Italian Political Parties during the First World War.” During the course 
of the evening the chapter awarded its annual scholarship key to the 
out-going president, Arthur E. Woolley, Jr., who is now engaged in 
graduate study at Nashotah Theological Seminary, Wisconsin. Richard 
Spielman is also doing graduate work at General Theological Seminary, 
New York, and Kenneth Gamerman is doing advanced study at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Spielman was awarded the American Legion Prize in 
American History last June. Gamerman, with Richard Cunningham and 
Robert Hecht, won honors awards given by the Department of History. 
Cunningham was graduated Magna Cum Laude in June; graduating 
Cum Laude were Gamerman, Spielman, Jean Oxman, Harriet Plotka, 
Alan Saks, Arnold Stark, and George L. Williams, the new chapter 
president. Elinor Krauthamer, Jack Ryskind, and Richard Sherman 
received the degree of Master of Arts in June. 

Delta-Epsilon Chapter at Indiana University held its second annual 
dinner meeting on April 24, 1953, with Doris Reed presiding. Speaker 
of the evening was Dr. Joseph J. Mathews, professor of mcedern Euro- 
pean history and chairman of the history department at Emory Uni- 
versity. Dr. Mathews’ subject was “Heralds of Imperialistic Wars.” 
Professor Chase C. Mooney introduced the speaker. 


Personal 


Philip G. Hoffman, national president of Phi Alpha Theta, has been 
appointed Vice Dean of the General Extension Division for the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education. He is also associate professor of his- 
tory and will have some teaching responsibilities at the Portland State 
Extension Center. 

The Indiana War History Commission of which Lynn W. Turner, 
editor of THE Histor!An, is executive director, this fall released the third 
volume in a contemplated series of ten entitled Indiana in World War 
II, The new volume, The Hoosier Training Ground, is a history of all 
the army and navy training centers, camps, forts, depots, and similar 
installations in Indiana during the second World War. Dorothy Riker of 
the Indiana Historical Bureau is the principal author of the volume; 
Dr. Turner contributed several chapters. 
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John K. Huckaby, former vice-president of Zeta Chapter, Ohio State 
University, is studying at the University of Strasbourg during the aca- 
demic year, 1953-54 under a Rotary International Foundation grant. 

John L. Snell, charter member of Gamma-Rho, University of Wich- 
ita, taught at the University of Michigan during the summer and is on 
the history staff at Tulane University this fall. 

Roy Morser, charter member of Delta-Alpha Chapter, University of 
Miami, is now employed in a civilian capacity as Historian at Head- 
quarters, Air Force Missile Test Center, Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, 
Florida. Roy has the master of arts degree in history from Miami. 

Kenneth R. Rossman, Doane College history department chairman 
and member of Delta-Delta Chapter, has been awarded a Fulbright lec- 
tureship to the University of Helsinki in Finland. Associate professor 
John Brenneman will act as chairman in the history department during 
Dr. Rossman’s absence. Verlyn Barker, a Doane graduate, has taken 
a year’s leave from Yale Divinity studies to serve as instructor in the 
history department. 

Albert L. Kohlmeier (Delta-Epsilon and National Honorary Mem- 
ber) was made professor emeritus at Indiana University in June, 1953. 

Edward Natharius (Delta-Epsilon) has received a Fulbright fellow- 
ship for a year of study in the Netherlands. 

Clark Spence (Beta-Epsilon) has been awarded a Fulbright and is 
doing research in England. He will continue work for the doctorate at 
the University of Colorado upon his return to the United States. 

Henry M. Adams, faculty adviser for Gamma-lIota Chapter, Univer- 
sity of California, Santa Barbara, is spending this academic year in 
Europe. His research will take him to various parts of the continent in 
a study of the cultural impact of Germany upon Italian thought during 
the nineteenth century. Wilbur R. Jacobs is acting as faculty adviser 
for Gamma-lota in Adams’ absence. William M. Harrison is president 
of the chapter. 

Oscar G. Darlington, who served for two years as National Councillor 
of Phi Alpha Theta and two years on the National Advisory Committee, 
recently assumed his new position as dean of the Polytechnic Institute 
of Puerto Rico and acting chairman of the Department of History. Long 
active in the Alpha-Theta Chapter at Hofstra College, Dr. Darlington is 
already active in the Gamma-Phi Chapter and is currently its vice- 
president. Charles W. Toth is president. A new addition to the history 
department at the Polytechnic is Andrew Forest Muir, formerly acting 
chairman of the department of history and government at Daniel Baker 
College in Texas. 

rances Krauskopf (Delta-Epsilon) has been appointed administra- 
tive and research assistant in the department of adult education at 
Indiana University. 
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Ora F. Grubbs, charter member of Lambda Chapter, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, is back on campus this fall after a leave 
of absence during which he served Crawford County as its representative 
in the state legislature. 

Charles B. Hirsch (Phi) has been promoted to assistant professor of 
history at La Sierra College. 

The University of Cincinnati has announced the promotion of C. 
William Vogel to professor and of Oscar E. Anderson to associate pro- 
fessor of history. Both are members of the Gamma-Phi Chapter. 

At the University of Alabama, Allen Going and Frederick J. Cox 
(Beta-Omicron) have been promoted to the rank of associate professor. 

Robert Constantine (Delta-Epsilon) has accepted a position on the 
staff of Vincennes University. 

Earl Pomeroy (Chi), former editor of THe Histor1an, now on the 
history faculty at the University of Oregon, has received a Ford Founda- 
tion fellowship with which to study western cultural history. 

Elfrieda Lang (Delta-Epsilon), former assistant editor of the Indiana 
Magazine of History, has been appointed assistant curator of manu- 
scripts at the Indiana University Library. Her book on the History of 
Trinity Evangelical and Reformed Church, Mount Vernon, Indiana, 
1853-1953, was published in September. 

Theodore E. Nichols (Chi), assistant professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, has been awarded a Carnegie internship in General 
Education for 1953-1954. He is teaching in and observing the general 
education program at Yale University. 

Paul H. Giddens (Beta), chairman of the department of history and 
political science at Allegheny College since 1938, has been elected presi- 
dent of Hamline University. 

Ralph Morrow (Delta-Epsilon) has been appointed instructor in the 
Department of Humanities at Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

H. Bailey Carroll (Beta-Alpha), professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Texas and director of the Texas State Historical Association, is 
chairman of a national committee to plan historical observances marking 
the 1957-1958 centennial of the Overland Mail. 

The Valley of Democracy: the Ohio Valley, 1776-1820 by John D. 
Barnhart (Delta-Epsilon) will be published this fall. The History of In- 
diana from Frontier State to Industrial Commonwealth by Barnhart and 
Donald F. Carmony (Delta-Epsilon) will appear in the spring of 1954. 

Fletcher M. Green, chairman of the department of history at the 
University of North Carolina and charter member of Delta-Pi Chapter, 
has been appointed to the editorial board of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review. 

Chase C. Mooney (Delta-Epsilon) is on sabbatical leave from Indiana 
University this fall semester to do research on William H. Crawford. 
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Wagon Roads West by W. Turrentine Jackson (Phi) has been selected 
for the award in American history presented annually by the Pacific 
Coast Branch of the American Historical Association to the outstanding 
book by a western scholar. 

Robert G. Athearn (Phi and Beta-Epsilon) has recently published his 
Westward the Briton, an analysis of the observations and activities of 
British travelers, settlers, and business men in the trans-Mississippi West 
during the post-Civil War period. He is now at work on the post-war 
western career of William T. Sherman. 

Oscar O. Winther (Delta-Epsilon and Sigma) has returned to Indiana 
University from a year in England as Fulbright research fellow studying 
British interests in the American West from 1865, to 1900. 


New Members 


Alpha (University of Arkansas), November 18, 1952: Roy L. Bragg, 
Richard Baker Dixon, Marjorie L. Hammond, James D. Herndon, John 
C. Huenefeld, Judith Ann Klever, Betty Jo Melton, Nancy Yarbrough. 

Beta (University of Pittsburgh), May 2, 1953: Theodora Arvanitas, 
Dorothy J. Berger, Charles D. Bluestone, Earl K. Bradley, Jr., Marie 
Chronis, David B. Davis, James S. Galloway, Mary G. Harrison, Zora 
Kukic, George J. Ruppel, James E. Sabin, Joseph Solomon, Harry 
Weightman, Jr., Harry A. Rabinowitz. 

Delta (Florida State University), March 12, 1953: Ellen M. Appleby, 
Lyaanne Dawson, Weymouth T. Jordan, Jo Carol Law, George Alex- 
ander Lensen, Dallas Daniel Lloyd, Victor S. Mamatey, Jo Nell Proctor, 
Barbara Ann Thomas, Maurice M. Vance. 

May 18, 1953: Ada Lon Cherry, George E. Fett, Anne Kelley, George 
B. Martin-Vegue. 

Epsilon (University of Illinois), December 16, 1952: Robert E. Elkin, 
Robert Huhn Jones, Dwight L. Ling, John Donald Pulliam, Gertrude 
Almy Slichter, Donald Robert Whitnah, Janet Gail Wolfson. 

March 25, 1953: Oscar H. Dodson, Virginia R. Grollemond, Patricia 
M. Lynn, Howard L. Scamchorn, Donald W. Smitley, Joseph F. Zacek. 

Zeta (Ohio State University), May 22, 1953: Joseph Biel, Robert Joe 
Brady, Randall L. Buchman, Frances Bungart, William H. Cohn, Neal 
Asa Coil, Dominic A. Colucci, Marlene Davidson, Robert E. Di Bartolo- 
meo, Regina Marie Evans, William G. Keener, Paul LeRoy, Perry Eu- 
gene LeRoy, Douglas W. Naramore, John Doyle Ong, Daniel Oringer, 
Shirley Petchel, Alan Maxwell Rees, Harry C. Rutledge, Donald G. Sof- 
chalk, James P. Thomas, Margaret Elizabeth Weaver. 

August 6, 1953: Jane Brownlee Abels, John E. Anderson, Jr., Martha 
Ellen Brown, Hazel Waltz Young. 
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Eta (Southern Methodist University), May 10, 1953: Margaret Ann 
Allison, Julia Ann Dyer, Barbara Lynette McClung, Ray Marie Porter, 
Ray Thomas Smith, Jr. 

Iota (Colorado State College of Education, Greeley), April 22, 1953: 
George Allen Ek, Jr., William J. Hemmen, Jr., Max R. Johnson, Phillip 
C. Johnson, Clarence W. Minkel, Sy Schesta, Victor LeRoy Walter. 

May 25, 1953: Patricia A. Fink, Teruyuki Nozaki. 

August 3, 1953: Robert J. Gowing, Henry Frank Jordan, Esther 
Blanche Lewis, Curt Natusch. 

Lambda (Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg), May 13, 1953: 
Emilio John Bartoli, Tracy Douglas Brower, George Milton Hardesty, 
Patsy Ruth Ruddick, Donald Eugene Wilson. 

Mu (Arkansas State Teachers College), March 19, 1953: Mrs. Ernest 
Carleton, Wilma Koleta Nicholson, John E. McDowell, John Charles 
Odom, Virgil R. Stonecipher. 

March 26, 1953: Carlton E. Davis. 

Nu (Oklahoma A. and M. College), April 29, 1953: Bruce Barton, 
Ralph Brann, Sidney Brown, Grace Clark, John W. Coleman, William 
Scott Frazier, Nancy E. Hankins, Tracy Huston, Max Nicholson, Rus- 
sell L. Smith, John Sullivan, Jack Winkler, Alexander N. Wilson. 

Xi (University of Southern California), May 23, 1953: Arthur Barsky, 
Averill J. Berman, Frederic M. Blissart, Russel D. Cangiacosi, F. Virginia 
Fouch, Francis J. Joyce, Robert Edward Prior, Robert Scoon, Richard 
Philip Sherman, Ernest Victor Uzes, John Underhill Zweers, Gordon L. 
Pattison. 

July 24, 1953: Frederick Paul Burns, William Cornell Geyer, H. Rob- 
ert Hammond, Daniel J. O’Donnell, Jr., Stanley Maurice Walsh. 

Sigma (University of New Mexico), May 8, 1953: Rebecca Avalos, 
Julie Carter, Paige W. Christiansen, John Clatworthy, Molly Conley, 
George Form, Hermy de Graeff, Betty Jean Hall, Robert S. Hall, Mary 
Huenefeld, Mary Ann Long, M. Dan Meyer, Ward Alan Minge, Mrs. 
Etta Painter, Marjorie Scott, Sidney D. White, Carol Williams. 

Tau (University of Kentucky), May 18, 1953: William H. Townsend, 
Margaret Preston Johnston, Thomas W. Ramage, Sally Welthe Hill, 
Monroe Billington, Hudith Griffin, Dean Warren Lambert, Judith 
Elaine Fauquier, James Colson, David F. Wells, Janice Vanden Bosch, 
F, Gerald Ham, Martha Elizabeth McKinney. 

Upsilon (Waynesburg College), March 6, 1953: John M. Harris, Alice 
Craig Battles, James William Manley. 

Psi (Kent State University), June 3, 1952: Nancy Ann Petry, Venetta 
Christine Geordan, James A. Taylor, Ann Berry, W. H. Naumann, Stan- 
ley R. Rozykci. 

January 10, 1953: Kay J. Georgelis, Marie A. Mader, Arlene B. Hitch- 
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cock, Kay Don Morris, Barclay Doster McMillen, Keith Franklin Lari- 
more, Gordon E. Och. 

Chi (University of California), November 11, 1952: Mary Estes Lieb- 
erman, John A. Nicolson, Bernard H. Purcell, Robert L. Reiter, Harry 
Rosenberg, Francis Reginald Starrs, Jr., Virgil C. Stoff, Roy Swanstrom, 
John F. Wilczek, Thomas G. A. Wilkinson, Daved F. Wood. 

April 7, 1953: David C. Atwater, Richard J. Blake, Wilbur Wood 
Canby, Carolyn M. Fink, Mary C. Franck, Alison Gilbert, Clive W. 
Greenlee, Benjamin H. Hazard, Jr., Jacquelin S. Holliday, Helen Louise 
Jennings, Harold L. Kirkpatrick, Walter D. Love, Patrick F. O’Mara, 
Russel M. Posner, Lloyd Albert Scanlon, John W. Siedzik, Charles P. 
Stuart, Mary Tomito, Renna Diana Varellas, William O. Winston, Rich- 
ard E. Robinson. 

Omega (Gettysburg College), March 19, 1953: C. Edward Noel, 
Ralph Conrad Fischer. 

Alpha-Alpha (Lehigh University), March 24, 1953: Donald John 
Concilio, Elliott B. Barnett, Robert Harry Littner, John Purdy Tuthill, 
John E. Rothenberger, William Crawford Roxby, Jr., Karl August Grab- 
ler, Bruce A. Tritsch, Adam S. Tannous, Stephen S. Pilzer, George Hop- 
kins, Jr., Robert Howland Many III, Edward D. Faulstick, Edwin R. 
Baldridge, Jr., Edward J. C. Molitor, Alvin B. Lewis, Jr., Jordan P. Davis. 

Alpha-Beta (College of Wooster), March 2, 1953: Margret A. Beekel, 
Margaret B. Casteel, Winslow Drummond, Richard W. Martin, Charles 
Richard Stults. 

Alpha-Gamma (Bucknell University), May 24, 1953: William R. Dur- 
land, Jr., Mary Ann Fairchild, Donald L. Frye, James Riddagh Gregg, 
Frances Laura Harvey, Howard K. Macauley, Jr., Richard Burton Reed. 

Alpha-Delta (Marquette University), April 19, 1953: Sam Donna, 
Maria Teresita Esteva, Beverly Ann Tandecki. 

Alpha-Epsilon (Southeast Missouri State College), April 14, 1953: 
Glenda Berneice Warren, Barbara Lee Rose, Donald R. Duin, Sandra 
Ann Richter, Robert Ernest Vogelsang, Bill D. Burlison, Leah May 
Morey, Bernal T. Chomeau. 

Alpha-Theta (Hofstra College), October 27, 1953: Roland L. Britten, 
Richard E. Evers, Ruth Ann Hawthorne, Edward E. Kuhnel, Robert G. 
Kurzman, Marion Sandra Levine, Phyllis Littman, David S. Nathan, 
Nancy Joyce Paris, Riker L. Ramsbotham, Margaret Waddel, Stephen J. 
Darby, Trumbull Higgins, Miriam Louise Rowe, Gail E. Malmsheimer. 

March 2, 1953: Ann E. Bahr, Roberta S. Blacker, Lorraine Anne 
Cole, Joan R. Duffy, Frank E. Fay, Jr., Harvey Schneider, Janet A. 
Fleming, Carol Ann Haug, Jeanne T. Ludeman, A. Patricia Moore, 
Robert Roy Weddle, Helen B. Muller. 

Alpha-Zeta (John B. Stetson University), January 12, 1953: Clara 
V. Kimbrough. 
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Alpha-Eta (Upsala College), November 16, 1952: Barbara Marie 
Lancton, Joan Edna Donnelly, Norma Stephanie Hakusa, Lyndon L. 
Swenson, Kenneth Earle Spaar. 

Alpha-Iota (University of Nevada), May 6, 1953: Joan L. Blake, 
Deane Cafferata, Victor Alexander Cozzalio, Anne Helms, Jack I. Mc- 
Auliffe, Carlo F. Panicari, Barbara Van Meter, Marilyn Mills, Mary 
Louise Panicari. 

Alpha-Kappa (University of Toledo), March 27, 1953: John E. Col- 
lins, John Murray Meade, Maxine Preble Mills, Meritt R. Schaeffer. 

Alpha-Lambda (North Texas State College), March 17, 1953: James 
William Pohl, E. M. Fulton, Jr., Thomas C. Cook, Georgia Marion 
Flanagan, Walter J. Black, Joanne White, Margaret Elaine Smith, Jo- 
seph Bancroft Perry, Jr., James B. Leonard, Jr. 

Alpha-Mu (City College of New York), April 9, 1953: Neil Barone, 
Vito W. Caporale, William Markey Dorrian, Alfred L. Freund, Jr., 
Janet Kramer, Jack London, Helene Lurie, Oscar Muscarella, Richard 
Malcolm Rosenblatt, Ira H. Rubin, Howard Ruda, Edgar R. Schneider, 
George Schwab, Alice Tepper, Seth Walker, Stanley A. Wolpert, Sara 
R. Wolpinsky. 

Alpha-Nu (Henderson State Teachers College, Arkansas), March 5, 
1953: Edna Louise Brednax, Charles Maurice Cox, Wilmina Ritchie, 
Kathleen June Umphers, Gerald M. Williams. 

Alpha-Xi (Westminster College, Pennsylvania), May 13, 1953: David 
M. Carson, Sally A. Granger, Harry Carl Heuschkel. 

September 30, 1953: Edward Cain, Bruce Thielemann, J. Hilton 
Turner. 

Alpha-Omicron (University of Kansas), March 24, 1953: Stanford E. 
Lehmberg, Sue Grosjean Wilcox, Richard Robert Sheldon II, Kay Lam- 
bert, John E. Biegert, Allie K. Grove, Patricia Aylward. 

Alpha-Pi (Augustana College), March 8, 1953: Arline L. Avrick, 
Frank C. Wright, Merle E. Prinz, Leonard S. Smith. 

June 11, 1953: Giles C. Ekola, Flora Marie Holmes, Max Coppage 
Kirkeberg. 

Alpha-Rho (University of Utah), April 3, 1953: Jack David Cordery, 
Margaret Chase Farrer, John B. Kuhr, Raymond Parkinson, Mildred 
Treacy. 

Alpha-Sigma (Washington and Jefferson College), February 19, 1952: 
Henry Wechsler, John E. Barker, Robert K. Duffy, John E. Hillman, 
Walter K. Levy, Arthur Cohen. 

October 8, 1952: Joseph A. Formisano, Gary Kaplan, Ronald L. 
Orloff. 

November 12, 1952: Alan R. Blankstein, Franklin B. Lang. 

February 12, 1953: Donald H. Laing, Frank S. Nelan, Jr. 

Alpha-Upsilon (Temple University), April 21, 1953: Gardner A. 
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Evans, Frederick J. Graebeldinger, Robert W. Hill, George U. Lewis, 
Eva M. Rostek, Ruth Ann Rummler, Hace Tishler, Kenneth E. 
Williams. 

Alpha-Phi (Michigan State College), May 28, 1953: Dorcas Bowman, 
Harold Bradshaw, James E. Corrigan, Maurice L. Cann, John T. De 
Gutis, Dan Dwelle, Clarence Clendenen, John C. Frakes, Abdulla Lut- 
fiyya, Ferris Markle, Daniel Mitchell, Edward G. Murphy, Mary Murphy, 
John I. Risch, Robert C. Smith, Jean Thidbaue, Donald Wallace, John 
Wilson, George T. Beech, Suzanne Ude. 

Alpha-Chi (Cedar Crest College), May 20, 1953: Edwina Leaycraft 
Hertzberg, Vera R. Lidtke, Grace Elizabeth Mullan, Larraine Peterman, 
Barbara Shelly, Shirley Grace Weber. 

Alpha-Psi (Muskingum College), March 16, 1953: Robert Douglas 
Brackenridge, John Richard Hershberger, Lynn G. Wilkins, Harman R. 
Clark. 

Beta-Alpha (University of Texas), May 7, 1953: Glen Morris 
Rodgers, Charles E. Frazier, Harrison D. Fendley, Charles J. Deahl, Jr., 
Gloria A. Eherman, Andres Szechenyi, Everett Foy Clement, Frank 
Butler Josserand, Bill Tunnell, Mrs. Jessie Mae Mengel, Nicholas P. 
Mitchell III, Earleen Holleman, Roberta Peoples. 

Beta-Beta (Leland Stanford University), February 9, 1953: James H. 
Buck, Robert G. Lynch, Joseph G. Oswald, Robert F. Robens, Fred T. 
Rogers. 

Beta-Gamma (William Jewell College), February 24, 1953: Steven H. 
Byham, Roy H. Parker. 

April 8, 1953: William Hardin Harrison, William G. McKim, Sydney 
James Muirden. 

May 12, 1953: George Philip Smith. 

Beta-Delta (University of Puerto Rico), April 30, 1953: Estela Cifre 
de Loubriel, Eugenio Fernandez-Mendez, Ricardo Torres-Reyes, Victor 
J. Astacio-Santiago. 

Beta-Epsilon (University of Colorado), April 30, 1953: Kathryn Dona- 
hue, Robert M. Sivers, Joanne Gill Sorenson, William E. Wright. 

Beta-Theta (Franklin and Marshall College), March 4, 1953: S. 
Wayne Whitehead, Daniel Wayne Reid, Fred Evans Hershey, J. Michael 
Bruno. 

Beta-Iota (Brigham Young University), May 18, 1953: Carl Dixon 
Anderson, Howard L. Armstrong, Jr., Ralph Bergquist, John Rogers 
Fish, Marvin S. Hill, Russell Nozomi Horiuchi, George Underwood Hub- 
bard, Ralph L. Jack, Rao H. Lindsay, Clarence D. Moat, Jr., Joseph 
Carman Smith, Olene Smith, Rex D. Smith, Richard Rulon Wilkins. 

Beta-Kappa (San Diego State College), March 22, 1953: Harry L. 
Angel, Eleanor Alice Boyd, Richard R. Gore, Thomas E. Harris, Marian 
Woods Hilt, John Lee Highfill, Vaughn Porter Manley, Joel James 
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Snyder, Gilbert J. Tennies, James Alonzo Womack, Jane Underhill, 
Berthold Lamar Godwin, Jack Wesley Eads, Roberta G. Costin. 

Beta-Lambda (San Jose State College), January 23, 1953: Carl E. 
Pohlhammer, Melvin E. Cochran, Warren Bryld, Robert Allan Blanc, 
Robert Herbert Bergquist, Betty Koenig. 

Beta-Mu (University of Richmond), May 31, 1953: Sidney E. Brown, 
Judith Rountree Elliott, Helen Carol Jones, Virginia Phillips LeSueur, 
Thomas Albert Jackson. 

Beta-Nu (Davis and Elkins College), April 21, 1953: John E. Kuchta, 
Delbert L. Weese. 

Beta-Xi (Lafayette College), March 13, 1953: John S. Jenkins, Gene 
McCreary, George Dawson Heath III, Dale Albert Thorn, Emlyn Rich- 
ards Griffiths, Thomas Fordham Robison, Donald Wallace Merwin, Rob- 
ert James Muth, William Rambo. 

June 6, 1953: John B. Cline II. 

Beta-Omicron (University of Alabama), May 16, 1953: Joyce D. Ken- 
nan, Louis Lusk, Carolyn Sue Faulk, Frances Dixon Trotter, Joseph T. 
Macpherson, Jr., Wilford H. Lane, William Fred Lamar, Jr., Jane Kyser, 
Holman D. Jordan, Eugene Roger Huck, Carolyn Margaret Hinshaw, 
Lois McClure Flowers. 

Beta-Pi (Georgetown University), February 7, 1953: James F. Dug- 
gan, John B. Eastman, Stanley Falk, Patrick J. Head, Edward J. Ken- 
nedy, Warner J. Kronstein, John McDevitt, John M. Meighan, Dr. Don- 
ald R. Penn, Robert Phelps, Richard G. Schaefer, John E. Tobey. 

May 16, 1953: James W. Riddleberger, Bonner Feller, John M. 
Breen, Samuel H. Butterfield, Jerzy J. Lerski, Rev. Fr. Eric McDermott, 
S.J., Joan Monaghan, John J. Muzdakis, Bernard R. Nehring, Rev. Fr. 
Manuel I. Perez-Alonzo, S.J., Jerome U. Rhees, Harrison Sasscer. 

Beta-Rho (Carroll College), April 23, 1953: Margaret Evans, Paul 
Jones, Ina M. Rubitz, Patricia Shaw. 

May 20, 1953: Donald Anton Holub, Norma Jeanette Johnson. 

Beta-Tau (Queens College), May 3, 1953: Sanford Bessins, Melvin 
E. Caplin, Vivian Joan Hill, Ronald Kain, Leonard Lekarew, Bernard 
L. Ludwig, Alvin Harvey Madow, Irwin Scheiner, Kathryn Bernadette 
Stewart. 

Beta-Phi (Monmouth College), April 9, 1953: Wanda Black, Suzanne 
Compton, Nancy Earp, Joan Fleming, Jane Peterson. 

Beta-Chi (Drury College), March 18, 1953: Lawrence Melville Ollis, 
Mary June Walstrand. 

Beta-Psi (Montana State University), March 11, 1953: Charles Fran- 
cis Boedecker, Walter Warren Eyer, Thomas E. Kendley, Thomas Henry 
Lindeman, Shirley M. Pahrman, Janice M. Weatherston, Patricia Mar- 
garet Woodcock. 
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May 6, 1953: John C. Beam, C. Howard Bryan, John V. Potter, Jr., 
Janet C. Thomson, Georgia S. Walkup, Carl F. Wohlgenant, Jr. 

Gamma-Alpha (Rutgers University), May 4, 1953: William R. Cohen, 
Herbert Fish, David Feinberg, Donald Kuba, Frederick A. Pfirrman, 
Richard Reger, Thomas W. Roberts, Alan Rockoff, Ira Stavitsky, Norma 
Vigorita, George C. Witte. 

Gamma-Beta (Bradley University), March 19, 1953: William G. 
Webber. 

May 21, 1953: John E. Ingalls. 

Gamma-Gamma (Mississippi State College for Women), April 20, 
1953: Shirley McKee. 

Gamma-Delta (Women’s College of the University of North Caro- 
lina), May 18, 1953: Mary Elizabeth Alspaugh, Barbara Anne Bragg, 
Mary Alice Elliott, Rebecca Anne Lane, Margie Anne Mitchell, Nancy 
Anne Neill. 

Gamma-Zeta (Wittenberg College), April 18, 1953: Barbara Boden- 
berg, Anne Louise Davidson, Frederick Adam Sakel, Mirian Ruth Smith. 

Gamma-Eta (University of Florida), April 15, 1953: Donald M. Bol- 
ling, Donald Fleet Davis, Cary S. Henderson, Jack D. L. Holmes, George 
Houg, Jesse Keene, Donald Roy Livingstone, Hugh Douglas Price, Jo- 
seph Sardo, Sam Schulman, Martin C. Schnitzer. 

Gamma-Theta (University of Minnesota, Duluth), May 1, 1953: Rob- 
ert William Campbell, Marvin G. Goldfarb, John Richard Kohlbry, 
Molly M. J. Machamer, Rosemary Ryan Rudstrom, Eleanor F. Steffer, 
Edward A. Rapp. 

Gamma-Kappa (Tulane University), April 17, 1953: Ann V. Bennett, 
Alice Baird, Glen Rae Hanemann, Barbara C. Marcus, David N. Pratt. 

Gamma-Lambda (College of St. Thomas), December 3, 1952: George 
Bouthilet, Robert Byrne, Clive Cleary, Joseph Cuppan, Adrian Jan 
Dorpe, James O'Toole, Richard Skrivanek, Michael Thornton, Sylvester 
Turbes. 

May 20, 1953: William Crawley, Philip Grant, Patrick Kelly, James 
Mulrooney. 

Gamma-Mu (Marietta College), February 19, 1953: Helen Louise 
Carlsen, Sallyann Mountford, Audrey June Peters, Charles Lloyd 
Peterson. 

Gamma-Nu (Mississippi State College), February 25, 1953: Frank R. 
Bragan, Ann Ophelia Busby, Mary Harrison Clay, Betty S. Gilmore, 
Keith Graves Horne. 

Gamma-Omicron (Hope College), May 14, 1953: Julius D. Brandt, 
Richard J. de Maagd, John Robert Dethmers, Walter Dale De Vries, 
Warren D. Exe, Mary Janis Foster, William James Helder, Glenn Hine, 
Arend D. Lubbers, Sally Palen, D. Jean Veldt. 
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Gamma-Pi (University of Cincinnati), October 20, 1952: Joan M. 
Haskins, Nancy Simmons. 

February 27, 1953: Charlotte E. Condia, Marcis Lois Pastor, David 
Robins, Richard Philip Kressel, Shirley Fittro, Marilyn Kiefer, Lilburn 
H. Horton, Jr. 

Gamma-Rho (University of Wichita), March 10, 1953: Steve L. Allen, 
Fred Campbell, Robert Harold Jensen. 

June 10, 1953: Robert C. Fogg, John E. Ingle, William Lloyd Mathes, 
Beverly Ann Smith, Charles L. Stansifer. 

Gamma-Tau (Westminster College, Missouri), May 18, 1953: Sheldon 
M. Crossette, Leif C. Dahl, Charles F. Lamkin, John E. Marshall, LeRoy 
Robert Rubright. 

Gamma Chi (Marshall College), March 6, 1953: Albert T. Volwiler, 
M. Christine Haga, Patricia Lou Fortner, Dana B. Brammer, Gloria A. 
Spenser, Jennie Lee Johnson, Velma Jean Mayo, James S. Young, Jr., 
Sarah W. Young. 

Gamma-Psi (State College of Washington), March 24, 1953: Bernard 
E. Bobb, Leonard Lee Engebretsen, Ann Louise Hulbert, Mary Kathryn 
Johnston, Robert D. Wheeler. 

Gamma-Omega (Texas College of Arts and Industries), February 27, 
1953: Mrs. Iva Blohm, Mrs. Emogene C. Davis, John Alver Dobson, 
Marinelle Turner, David Mason White. 

April 21, 1953: Dorothy Eppler Ashworth, Alma Wilhelm Briggs, 
Jack Sidney Burnett, Richard E. Stone, Fanny H. Treptow, James C. 
Welty, O. B. Wilke. 

Delta-Alpha (University of Miami), March 17, 1953: John B. Faust, 
Sonja D. Falck, Edmund Lee Burck, Warren M. Hulburt, Joan Roslyn 
Stark, Adrienne D. Schellings, Marie A. Headley, Walter Edwin Phillips, 
Seymour Samet, Ronald A. Fitzgerald, Melvin H. Jackson. 

Delta-Beta (Occidental College), March 23, 1953: Donald George 
Dair, Henry Edward McAdams, Margaret Wright. 

May 19, 1953: Barton Wallace Massey. 

Delta-Gamma (Heidelberg College), May 4, 1953: Kenneth David- 
son, A. Hale Schroer. 

Delta-Delta (Doane College), March 21, 1953: William S. Johnson, 
Harold J. Paul. 

Delta-Zeta (College of the Ozarks), May 22, 1953: Milton Dailey, 
Ralph Ehren, Ruth Price. 

Delta-Eta (University of Dayton), February 20, 1953: Lawrence E. 
Hussman, Jr., Shirley A. McGarvey, Robert Lee Seifert. 

Delta-Iota (University of Washington), Samuel Kingdom Anderson, 
John P. Cavarnos, Cecil E. Cody, Diane Cummins, James Ernst, Joseph 
K. Frazier, Henry S. Lucas, Marilyn Elizabeth MacDonald, Erland 
Blanes Reep, F. David Roberts, Allison Winthrop Saville, George M. 
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Schwarz, Esther L. Sorby, Chen-I Wang, Bernard Schwartz, Patricia Ross. 

Delta-Kappa (University of Tulsa), April 19, 1953: Doris Foust Dick. 
son, William Edwin Gauden, John Margravy Haynes, Bradley D. Jesson, 
Evelyn Louise Phillips, Norvel Kenneth Scott, Jr., Richard R. Tonge, 
Richard A. Wich. 

Delta-Mu (Boston University), April 27, 1953: William H. Barber, 
Jean Ford Brennan, Kenneth J. Burk, Alice Catharine Chandler, Donald 
J. Coleman, Ernest Otto Geigis, William I. Gower, Doris Rose Groshen, 
Walter Carr Hurd, Raymond M. Hutchinson, Jr., Robert W. Jewett, 
Barbara Lorimer, M. Kenneth McGreevy, Mary Rita McMahon, Louis 
Joseph Mottola, William J. Reid, Vahe A. Sarafian, Bernice W. Taylor, 
Malini Wanapruk, Alice C. Zahigian, Marjorie Louise Zygiel. 

May 28, 1953: Elizabeth Amos, John Gentili. 

Delta-Nu (West Virginia University), March 6, 1953: W. Bruce Hoff, 
John Lemley, John Reilly. 

Delta-Omicron (University of Connecticut), May 11, 1953: Louis L. 
Gerson, Grace Benson, Catherine D’Addeo, Richard Lewis, Leo Mc- 
Namara, Marion Janice O’Connor, Louis Rome, Morton Tenzer, Allan 
D. Thomas, Samuel McSeveny, Sue Rosenfeld, Allene Roche. 

Delta-Pi (University of North Carolina), May 13, 1953: Mills Brown, 
Charles F. W. Coker, Robert D. Ward, Horace J. Sheely, Jr., Dewey A. 
Stokes, Jr., Betty Lentz Spence, Jean Esther Grubb, Katherine Wilson 
Barton, Margharetta C. Eldridge, Patricia Ann Todd, Walter R. Crad- 
dock, Hamilton Cowles Horton, Jr., Douglass Charles Dailey. 

Delta-Rho (State University of Iowa), February 19, 1953: Charlotte 
Silverman, Dwight Hoover. 

Delta-Sigma (Kansas State College, Manhattan), May 14, 1953: Fred 
L. Parrish, A. Bower Sageser, Louis H. Douglas, Dwight Williams, 
William Frank Zornow, William T. Barr, Theodore L. Heim, Hsieh- 
chien Li, Jane McKee, Robert A. Murray, William A. Osmer, Carrol M. 
Sachtjen, Robert C. Tongue, Paul E. Arnold, Glen W. Olson, Carolyn 
M. Fendorf, Charlene Mae Mordy. 

July 23, 1953: Estella Cole, Harold W. Hamlin, Floyd Nyquist, Lu- 
cille Pralle, Delbert E. Smith, John R. Taylor, John S. Winter. 

Delta-Tau (University of Dubuque), May 28, 1953: Donald C. Swain, 
Wayne H. Talley, William B. Kendall, Delores Jean Kruse, William G. 
Courtright, Todd La Porte, Helene Mae Palmer, William G. Rosebloom, 
Sylvan F. Jaenke. 

Delta-'Jpsilon (Baldwin Wallace College), May 29, 1953: John P. 
Armstrong, Gerald A. Dickerson, Dale A. Diefenbach, James L. Etzkorn, 
Richard E. Joyce, Carol F. Kerkhof, Merilyn L. Klee, Nancy Kuhns, 
Frederick Kummer, David Lindsey, Jane Nicholl, J. George O’Brien, 
Don L. Reynolds, Dale H. Richmond, George P. Sweda, Effie S. Vale. 

Delta-Phi (Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee), June 5, 1953: Marie 
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Louise Ames, Geraldine Baumgart, Marlene Brizman, Mary Ann Gleich- 
ner, Arthur W. Jahns, Lorraine Keske, J. W. Nash, James William Noll, 
Frederick I. Olson, Donald Rennicke, Lucia Ann Rizzo, Harry T. D. 
Rost, Marian Silveus, Gerald M. Straka, F. E. J. Wilde. 

Delta-Chi (University of Akron), June 7, 1953: Summerfield Bald- 
win III, Neal Collins, Ronald E. Davis, Robert W. Little, Robert C. 
McNeil, Ruth Clinefelter, George F. Dales, Frank Kozma, Bernard S. 
Logan, Clara G. Roe, Ronald Snider. 

Delta-Psi (Union University, Tennessee), October 17, 1953: Mary 
Lou Alexander, Mary Howell Anderson, Charles P. Currier, Jr., Thomas 
Woodrow Davis, Roy G. Elliott, George M. Horton, Mallie N. Newson, 
Rosa D. Rutledge, Betty B. Walker, Richard Hiram Ward, Charles R. 
Williams, Orville I. Wilson. 
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